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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
RESTORATION OF HISTORIC SITES IN ARIZONA 


An Editorial 


ONE YEAR AGO the Committee for the Preservation and Restoration of His- 
toric Sites in Arizona held its organizational meeting in Phoenix. At this 
meeting attention was called to Arizona’s historical heritage and plans were 
formulated for putting into effect a three-point program which is now 
under way. This program proposes: 


1. To survey for and to record historical data on sites, trails and places 
where events of interest occurred; 


2. To place markers at the more important locations in order to point 


to citizens and visitors alike, with pride, the importance in remembering 
our heritage; 


3. To preserve or restore those remaining historic sites if the signifi- 
cance so warrants. 


What has been accomplished this past year? A report to the mem- 
bership this summer states that the initial surveys and recording of sites in 
the Arizona State Museum survey system would be fairly complete by our 
September meeting. Those city or county teams which have filed surveys 
include: 

Cochise County: Mrs. Burton Devere, Chairman 
Coconino County: Professor Robert Euler, Chairman 


Maricopa County and City of Phoenix: Mr. Thomas Cain, 
and Mr. Donald Hiser, Co-Chairmen 

Mojave County: Mr. Paul Long Jr., Chairman 

Pima County: Dr. Bernard Fontana, Chairman 

Pinal County: Mr. Guy Acuff, Chairman 

Santa Cruz County: Mr. Robert Lenon, Chairman 


City of Tucson: Mrs. Emery Johnson and 
Dr. Richard Burke, Co-Chairmen 


Hundreds of sites are now recorded and the permanent records are on 
file in several state institutions. In the continuing program, a number of 
these sites will have bronze markers, similar to those already in use by the 
State. The financing for markers is, of course, a problem. So was sur- 
veying to find the sites but the professional and the interested amateur 
alike helped in accomplishing what others had undertaken many times. 
The marking of historic sites is history brought to date. It brings us into 
a living reality with our historical heritage. It benefits all alike. 


The prospect of losing two historic sites in Tucson unless positive action 
was taken motivated the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society to form sev- 
eral special committees which were successful in saving them. The Adobe 
Patio was secured by gift from the owner, Miss Elizabeth Congden, and 
the Fort Lowell project group obtained a stay of execution for its program 
and worked with the Tucson Junior League and the Pima County Parks 
and Recreation Board in forming a long-range plan for the restoration of 
the post on the Rillito. 
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What has assured this program? Several factors are involved in the 
progress. An unselfish attitude on the part of the individuals working in 
each county, who were above the localism of the community and the county, 
is the most important factor. By close cooperation the entire state benefits. 
Another factor is the close working agreement between five state agencies: 
the Arizona Department of Library and Archives, the Arizona Develop- 
ment Board, the Arizona Highway Department, the Arizona State Parks 
Board and the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. Each of these agencies 
is performing a function necessary to the entire program of marking Arizona’s 
historic sites. Our second year of operation gives promise that we can 
undertake a complete marker program. This plan will require the support 
of Arizona’s citizens, especially the businessmen. It will take money to 
place the markers in each county; merchants can contribute for a specific 
marker or to a general fund under the management of their county group. 


In March of this year, our second meeting was held in conjunction 
with the Second Annual Arizona Historical Convention in Tucson. The 
original goals were reaffirmed and new ideas sought and formulated for 
marking our historic sites. We now look forward to our third meeting in 
mid-September in Phoenix. We will come prepared to announce to the 
State that we have accomplished point one of our task: we have located 
our sites and now we want to mark them. Our committee of some 350 
Arizonians is doing its share. It will be up to the businessmen and _ the 
State, County and City governments to give their full support to the pro- 
gram. We ask all Arizonians to cooperate by doing their share. Look for 
the announcements regarding the time and place of the third meeting. 
Announcements and the program will be sent to all members. We hope 
you will be there and plan with us in the coming year’s program of marking 
Arizona’s historic sites, trails and places. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY SYMBOL 


THROUGHOUT THIS JOURNAL, on the chemists’ symbols for copper. It has 
Society stationery and mailing pieces, been officially adopted by this So- 
there appears a symbol in connection ciety. Arizona is, of course, the cop- 
with the organization title. This “iden- per state. 

tification” mark is one of the two al- 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON FIFTY YEARS OF APACHE WARFARE 
1836-1886 


By ArtHuR Woopwarp* 


THe Worp Apacue is believed to have 
been derived from the old Ashiwi 
(Zuni) word dpachu, signifying simp- 
ly and directly, enemy. Originally 
this word was used by the Zuni to 
designate other great groups of Atha- 
pascans who dwelt in New Mexico 
and Arizona, known as “Apachu de 
Nabaju.” This term was taken up by 
the Spanish settlers of New Mexico at 
a very early period while the word 
“nabaju” later was applied to the Na- 
vajos proper. The term “Apache” was 
used alone to designate various bands 
of the latter people during the late 
16th century. 

The Apaches warred upon the Span- 
ish settlers almost from their first 
contacts with the explorers out of 
Mexico. This hatred continued as 
long as hostile bands of Apaches were 
free to roam the mountains of south- 
ern Arizona, New Mexico and north- 
ern Mexico, particularly the states of 
Sonora, Chihuahua and Coahuila. 

In the case of the Apaches, as with 
the Navajos, the cause of much of the 
friction between the Athapascans and 
the Caucasian interlopers was primar- 
ily ignorance of the social structure of 
both groups of the two large bodies of 
Indians. The white men, Spanish, 
Mexican, and Americans, insisted up- 
on treating the Navajos and Apaches 
as two tribal entities, each governed 
by one common leader. In later years, 
when it was too late to start over, the 


*Arthur Woodward was Chief Curator 
of Anthropology and History at the Los 
Angeles County Museum for some 25 years. 
Since his retirement in 1952, he has made 
his storehouse of valuable information 
available to all through his many outstand- 
ing publications and by his research. This 
paper was delivered to the session “Indian 
Wars,” during the First Annual Arizona 
Historical Convention in the spring of 1960. 
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various American leaders: political, 
military and civilian, came gradually 
to understand that the Apache and 
the Navajo tribes consisted of many 
individual bands or clans. Each was 
bound together by ties of blood kin- 
ship and each in turn headed by a 
leader or leaders who did not con- 
sider themselves bound to consider 
their fellow Athapascans of other fam- 
ily clans as spokesmen for their own 
affairs. Hence, what one group lead- 
er said or did in relation to public af- 
fairs, was strictly personal insofar as 
the other bands were concerned. 


There were often feuds between 
members of the various bands of 
Apaches and, as the white men, par- 
ticularly the more astute officers of 
the military, came to understand this 
situation they found it to the advan- 
tage of the United States Government 
to play one band off against another. 
For this reason, it was fairly easy to 
organize companies of Apache scouts 
from one group who would cheerfully 
and loyally obey orders from the white 
commanders aid hunt down members 
of other Apache bands without any 
feeling that they were betraying their 
own people. It is quite true that there 
were intermarriages between the var- 
ious clans. Some Indians, who signed 
as scouts for the United States Army, 
balked at or were luke warm in trail- 
ing a band of hostiles when they knew 
they had blood relatives in that band. 

Among the white men, the different 
bands of Apaches often were known 
by more than one name. History has 
been confused by this practice, as set 
forth by Grenville Goodwin in “Ex- 
periences of an Apache Scout.”' Good- 
win states: 


It must be understood that all Apaches 
were divided into groups or tribes, and that 
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certain sets of these groups or tribes, which 
were more or less alike in custom and 
speech, went to make up the several Apache 
divisions. Thus the Western Apache Di- 
vision to which John Rope [Goodwin’s in- 
formant for this article] belonged was com- 
posed of five groups: White Mountain peo- 
ple, Cibecue people, San Carlos people, 
southern Tonto people and northern Tonto 
people. The only other Apache division 
here mentioned is that of the Chiricahua 
and their two allied tribes, the Warm 
Springs people and the Ni-n-da-hi. The 
last division was the one against which all 
the military campaigns were conducted on 
which John Rope went as a scout. Due to 
the often hostile feeling between this divi- 
sion and the Western Apache Division, it 
was not hard to get western Apache scouts 
to enlist against the Chiricahuas and their 
two allied tribes. The Yavapais were a 
Yuman tribe, closely related to the western 
Apaches in Culture, who had been com- 
pelled to come and settle on the San Car- 
los Reservation. 

. .. the third tribe of the Apache division 
to which Chiricahua and Warm Springs 
people belonged, the ‘N-n-da-hi’, whose 
proper home was mainly in the north end 
of the Sierra Madre in Mexico, meant ‘out- 
law people’ . . . [The western Apaches were 
known to the Chiricahua and their two al- 
lied tribes as ‘Bi-ne-dine,] which meant 
‘brainless people’ . . . The western Apaches 
do not seem to resent it much.? 


It was this confusion over the var- 
ious Apache bands, plus the greed of 
white merchants, traders, miners and 
cattlemen, as well as political ma- 
chinations in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Washington, D.C., that ultimately 
created the bloody Frankenstein 
known today as the Apache troubles. 
The last pages of the unequal strug- 
gle against the isolated bands of 
Apaches versus the power of the Unit- 
ed States government and her duly 
appointed and lawful administrators 
of its policy, were filled with deeds 
of treachery and violence. General 
George Crook, Captain John G. 
Bourke, Lieutenant Britton Davis 
and others of like calibre, who fought 
against the Apaches and other tribes- 
men, did not hesitate to defend the 
Indians and place the blame for re- 


newed hostilities squarely upon the 
shoulders of the responsible parties, 
both white and Indian. 


David Benjamin Wilson has left us 
one of the best accounts of early con- 
tacts between the Americans and the 
Apaches. He was a member of a 
trapping party which went into the 
Apache country along the Gila river 
in 1833. Heading this group was 
James Kirker. 

In 1835, Wilson again went to the 
headwaters of the Gila with Kirker, 
who had led the first party without a 
proper license to trap beaver. In or- 
der to avoid future trouble with the 
Mexican officials in Santa Fé (where 
the two parties had been organized), 
they obtained a legal permit to take 
beaver. As it turned out, however, 
the expedition of 1835 was so success- 
ful that the Mexicans placed a charge 
against Kirker, alleging that Gover- 
nor Don Alvino Perez had no author- 
ity to grant such a license to an alien 
and heretic. Perez in turn proclaimed 
Kirker an outlaw, seized the _ Irish- 
man’s property and placed a reward 
of $800 upon his head, dead or alive. 
Kirker fled to Bent’s Fort on the 
Arkansas and remained there until a 
revolution in New Mexico swept 
Perez out of office and Armijo into 
power, whereupon, it is said, Kirker 
was invited to return to Santa Fé. 

In 1836, Wilson headed out once 
more into Apacheria as leader of a 
small group of American trappers. 
Don Benito, as he was later known, 
had no license and realized that he 
was trapping illegally in Mexican ter- 
ritory. This did not worry Wilson to 
any great degree because, through an 
Apache friend, the Americans were 
kept informed of the movements and 
intentions of the Mexicans. Wilson 
said: 

I will now relate events connected with 


this expedition and its results. The Apaches 
up to this time had been extremely kind 
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and friendly to the Americans; but owing 
to bad treatment of their Chief Juan Jose, 
by the Mexicans, there was a deadly hos- 
tility existing between them, the Apaches 
and the Mexicans, which lasted to the 
present day [1877.] 

Juan Jose was educated originally for the 
Church, and could read and write and keep 
accounts .... 

He was really quite an educated man. 
The Mexicans murdered his father, which 
prompted him to leave the whites, and place 
himself at the head of his people, and wage 
war against the Mexicans. But his rela- 
tions with Americans, both traders and 
hunters, were of the most friendly char- 
acter, and he never lost an opportunity to 
show them his friendship. Whenever by 
any mistake any animals belonging to 
American parties were stolen by Apaches, 
Juan Jose would have them returned to the 
owners. 

There was an American, by name James 
{or John] Johnson, living and married to a 
native in Oposura [in Sonora], who had, 
during several years, been trading between 
that country and New Mexico, and had 
thus secured himself quite a competency. 
He had been invariably an object of friend- 
ly regard from the Apaches, and occaion- 
ally [sic] when some of his stock had been 
by mistake captured, the same had been re- 
turned to him. Indeed, Juan Jose, desired 
to maintain the best of friendly as well as 
uninterrupted trading relations with Ameri- 
can hunters and traders. The Mexican Gov- 
ernor of Sonora was exceedingly anxious to 
secure the capture and destruction of Juan 
Jose who had become a terror to the Mexi- 

During the two years I was in that 
country, Juan Jose was frequently in our 
camp and had mails brought to him to 
read, which had been captured by his men. 
We thus became informed of the military 
movements contemplated by the Mexican 
Government. That Government would not 
give permission to Americans, to trade or 
trap in their territory, we were there as 
interlopers, and smugglers, and would have 
fared badly had we fallen into the hands of 
their forces. Juan Jose’s friendship was in 
every way valuable to us. Returning to 
my story, the Governor of Sonora, made an 
arrangement or promise, with James John- 
son, to kill Juan Jose, whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred to do so, as it was frequent 
for Juan Jose, and his men to visit John- 
son’s camp. It was well known to the 
Governor, that the Apaches were friendly to 
Johnson’s camp. Of course it was left to 


Johnson to effect Juan Jose’s destruction, 
in his own way. 

In the camp he [Juan Jose] told John- 
son what he had learned, and the latter of 
course assured him there was no foundation 
for the report. Juan Jose then said to him, 
‘Don Santiago, you have never deceived 
me, and if you give me your word of honor 
that the report is false, come to my camp 
with your men and pass the night with us.’ 
Johnson repeated his assurance and all went 
to Juan Jose’s camp. After arriving there, 
Johnson said to the chief that he had a sack 
of Pinole to give to the women and children; 
the sack was taken out that same evening 
and Juan Jose, ordered a man to attend to 
the distribution of the pinole.% 


According to Wilson, Juan Jose 
raided along the Mexican frontier, 
hitting Mexican ranches and small 
towns with a force of some twenty to 
thirty young Apache warriors. Juan 
Jose usually planned the raids but his 
people, deeming him too valuable to 
expose his person to the fire of the 
enemy, usually kept him in the rear, 
from which position he skillfully di- 
rected the action of his men. 

At the time when Johnson decided 
to lure Juan Jose into a trap and kill 
him, aside from Wilson’s party of 
trappers who were then some thirty 
miles from Juan Jose’s_rancheria, 
there was yet another party of Ameri- 
can trappers, some twenty-two in 
number, camped lower down on the 
Gila about forty miles from Wilson’s 
men. Likewise, another party of 
Americans, under a Mr. Eames from 
Missouri, had gone to Sonora under 
the guidance of William Knight (who 
later gave his name to Knight’s Ferry 
and Knight’s Landing on the Sacra- 
mento River in California) to buy 
mules. They discovered that the coun- 
try had been swept clean of mules by 
Apache raiders. En route back to 
New Mexico, however, they encoun- 
tered Johnson who told them the most 
direct route was through the Apach- 
eria but there was no danger since the 
Apaches never bothered Americans. 
Johnson connived with a man named 
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Gleason (or Glisson) and Governor 
of Sonora to murder Juan Jose and 
as many of his band as possible. 

Juan Jose, who had intercepted the 
mails containing correspondence be- 
tween the Governor and Johnson rel- 
ative to a proposed plot against the 
Apache leader’s life, met Johnson’s 
party at the Gila River. Even then 
the Apache did not believe what he 
had read in the dispatches and re- 
fused to give credence to the idea that 
his old amigo Johnson would even 
consider such a thing. 

Wilson goes on to say: 

But all the men, women, and children 
collected around the sack. This was a part 
of Johnson’s plan. Johnson had a blunder- 
buss secured under an aparejo, which had 
been brought on mule back. The weapon 
was loaded with balls, chains, etc. Whilst 
the pinole was being distributed, Gleason 
had invited Juan Jose to walk cut to where 
the latter’s fine mule was tied, with the 
pretext [sic] that he wanted to buy the 
mule. 

The remainder of Johnson’s plan was 
simple. While he opened up on_ the 
crowd with the stubby, wide mouthed but 
highly lethal weapon at short range, Glea- 
son was to shoot Juan Jose with a pistol. 
Johnson fired, killing and maiming most of 
the Apache gathered around the sugar- 
sweetened, parched corn meal. Gleason 
blazed away at the chief but failed to kill 
him. Juan Jose, still unable to compre- 
hend such treachery on the part of his long 
time friend, clinched with Gleason and 
threw him to the ground. Now he had 
Gleason at his mercy and with drawn knife 
poised over the white man, called to 
Jchnson saying in Spanish: “For God’s sake 
save my life, I could kill your friend, but 
I don’t want to do it.” Johnson’s only re- 
ply was to aim and fire and Juan Jose 
slumped over dead across Gleason. Don 
Benito [Wilson] said: “Thus perished that 
fine specimen of a man. I knew the man 
well, and could vouch for the fact that he 
was a perfect gentleman, as well as a kind 
hearted one.”4 

News of this senseless slaughter on 
the part of Johnson soon spread to all 
parts of the Apacheria by the sur- 
vivors of the band of Juan Jose, some 


of whom escaped and hid. Smoke 


signals went up and the relentless war 
against all Americans as well as Mex- 
icans began. Thereafter, for some 
fifty years, until Geronimo and _ his 
band were rounded up in 1885, the 
land which was to become the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona 
was seldom at peace. 

Johnson and his men had to fight 
every step of the way back into 
Oposura. After this happened, the 
Apache closed in on the trappers un- 
der Charles Kemp and killed every 
one of the twenty-two unsuspecting 
hunters. Wilson and his party en 
route to New Mexico were intercept- 
ed by another band of Apaches under 
the noted Mangas Coloradas (Red 
Sleeves). The trappers were dis- 
armed and robbed of all their posses- 
sions. Needless to say, Wilson and his 
companions were greatly surprised. 
Even their captors were not quite cer- 
tain what had happened at Juan 
Jose’s camp, but they knew it was 
something terrible and that the white 
men were the cause of it. The young 
men wanted to torture and kill Wil- 
son’s men at once, but Mangas was 
opposed to it. He said that he had 
always had the most amicable rela- 
tions with the whites and he wished 
to keep the status quo. There had 
been only six men in Wilson’s party. 
Three had managed to escape. These 
men reached the settlements with a 
portion of their belongings. Don Be- 
nito Wilson, a man by the name of 
Maxwell and another whose name was 
Tucker, remained prisoners. W hile 
their fate was being deliberated, 
Mangas went into the jacal where 
the trappers were lodged and said 
that he had tried in vain to hold his 
young men down. If one of the men 
could get away, he might possibly 
save the other two. Maxwell had a 
sprained ankle and said he couldn't 
walk the many miles to Santa Fé and 
Tucker was half sick. Both men told 
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Wilson to make a break for it and 
they would take their chances with 
Mangas Coloradas. Wilson did so, 
having as his only covering a small 
part of a buffalo robe. Eventually, 
he reached a small town of Mora in 
New Mexico about seventy miles 
north of Santa Fé. Later, he heard 
that both Maxwell and Tucker were 
spared their lives but he never saw 
either of them again. 

Such was the beginning of the long 
years of savage warfare. Ten years 
after this event, when General Ste- 
phen Watts Kearny neared the Gila, 
October 20, 1846, Mangas Coloradas 
rode into the dragoon camp and 
wanted to trade mules, ropes, whips 
and mescal for whatever the soldiers 
had. Mangas also said that it was 
now safe for one to three white men 
to pass through Apache country and, 
if they were hungry, the Apaches 
would feed them, or, if they were on 
foot, they would be given mounts. 
One of the Apache leaders also said 
to Kearny: “You have taken New 
Mexico and will soon take California; 
go, then, and take Chihuahua, Du- 
rango and Sonora. We will help you. 
You fight for land, we care nothing 
for land. We fight for the laws of 
Montezuma and for food. The Mexi- 
cans are rascals; we hate and will kill 
them all.” To which Lt. Emory, the 
narrator, added: “There burst out the 
smothered fire of three hundred 
years. 

Captain Abraham Johnson, on the 
same expedition, also wrote in a simi- 
lar vein concerning the visit of Man- 
gas to the soldiers’ camp. Naturally, 
the Apaches were greatly mystified 
when told that the New Mexicans 
were now American citizens and 
could no longer be considered as 
enemies. It did not stop Apache 
depredations in New Mexico or Mex- 
ico. More fuel was added to the 


Apache discontent when other white 


men from the United States entered 
into scalp hunting contracts with the 
state of Chihuahua in the early 1840's. 
Among the most prominent of these 
blood money men were James Kirker 
(mentioned above), known to the 
Mexicans as Santiago Querque, and 
John Glanton, erstwhile black-leg- 
lawyer from Tennessee and later from 
Texas. 

Kirker had with him a small band 
of white men, some of whom were 
trappers, and a group of Shawnee and 
Delaware Indians. This gang of cold 
blooded killers ranged the Sierra 
Madre collecting a crop of Apache 
hair, not worrying about whether the 
tresses came from children, women or 
men. However one member of the 
outfit, James Hobbs, later became 
quite respectable and wrote a book, 
Wild Life in the Far West,’ relating 
his experiences with Kirker and the 
Indians. According to Hobbs, the 
band began their exterminating job 
early in 1842. Gabe Allen, another 
American who also joined the scalp 
hunters, later settled in Los Angeles, 
went into business and became a poli- 
tician. The combined force of In- 
dians and Americans hunted the 
Apaches for about a year, and then 
broke up. The Shawnees and Dela- 
wares, not trusting the governor of 
Sonora, took their share of captured 
Apache mules, horses and what 
money they had been able to collect 
and went north to Santa Fé. Kirker, 
Allen and others remained in Chihua- 
hua. Their raids against the Apaches 
had only intensified the hatred of the 
latter against both the Americans and 
the Mexicans. 

John Glanton and his band of white 
renegades took up the business of 
scalping Apaches after the Mexican 
War. In the end, they were refused 
payment because the Mexicans al- 
leged that even though all the scalps 
brought in for payment were black 
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hair, there was more than enough evi- 
dence to prove that Mexican scalps 
had somehow been mixed with the 
Apaches. Glanton and his gang of 
cutthroats had to get out of Mexico 
with prices on their heads. They all 
ended up dead at the ferry crossing 
on the Colorado River when they 
tried to maltreat the Yuma Indians. 


On August 13, 1849, the Missouri 
Republican published a note report- 
ing that “The Government of Chi- 
huahua, have as you noticed recently, 
entered into a contract for the exterm- 
ination of the Indians wherever they 
may be found in the state of Chihua- 
hua or across the Rio del Norte. A 
company of Texans have undertaken 
it for $50 per head, man, woman and 
child and are making a complete 
butchery of them.” 


A letter written by Alfonso C. An- 
derson from Chihuahua, June 5, 1849, 
to William Messervy appeared in the 
Missouri Republican, August 25, 
1849.’ In his letter he said: 

Major Chevallie of Texas arrived here 
some two weeks since on his way to Cali- 
fornia and instead of pursuing his journey, 
concluded to remain here and wage war on 
the Apaches. He is to get $200 for every 
scalp of an Indian, 14 years of age and up- 
wards; $100 for all under this age. For 
prisoners $250 and $150. He left here one 
week ago with 19 Americans and 5 Mexi- 
scans and returned here yesterday, bringing 
9 scalps and 4 prisoners. He attacked the 
Indians near Agua Nueva. The main body 
of the party is now at Encinillas, the Major 
having come in to bring the scalps and 
raise more men. He will get here some 25 
more and will leave tomorrow on another 
campaign. 

Try and induce some of your idle popu- 
lation to come down and join the cause, as 
I am inclined to believe if some 500 Ameri- 
cans would go into it, that it would lead 
to something else which would be more 
beneficial to us. You understand my mean- 
ing. 

The Apaches, caught between the 
forces of hatred, engendered by two 
or more centuries of incessant attack 


upon them by the Mexicans and the 


callous scalp takers from north of 
the Mexican border, lashed back and 
became the most ferocious and die 
hard fighters of all the Indian tribes. 

Before the opening of the Civil War 
there were only three towns of any 
consequence in what is now Arizona. 
These were Tubac, Tucson and 
Yuma. There were few regular 
troops stationed in Arizona at this 
time; and there were only three forts 
or camps within the boundaries of 
what is now the State of Arizona. 
These were: Fort Defiance, estab- 
lished at the conclusion of the 1851- 
1852 Navajo campaign; Ft. Buchanan 
in southern Arizona located in the 
fall of 1856 and Ft. Mojave set up in 
the spring of 1859. Later, during the 
1860's, 1870's and 1880's, other mili- 
tary posts appeared in strategic spots 
in Arizona Territory. The principle 
object in maintaining these establish- 
ments was to control the Apaches. 

During the early 1860's, new gold 
discoveries were made in all parts of 
Arizona from the Colorado river east 
to New Mexico and all along the 
Mexican boundary. Every public an- 
nouncement of such strikes brought 
in new hordes of prospectors and 
miners. With the increase in business 
came the cry to wipe out the bloody 
Apaches who dared protest the in- 
vasion of their ancient lands. 

The newspapers from Yuma to Tu- 
bac to Prescott, especially the latter, 
as well as those in Tucson, carried 
stories of atrocities committed by the 
Indians upon miners, freighters and 
ranchers who had settled in Indian 
territory. 

In 1863, Sylvester Mowry, ex-Army 
officer and later owner of the famous 
Mowry Mine near Patagonia, (which 
was confiscated by the United States 
government during the early days of 
the Civil War under the charge that 
Mowry was a rebel sympathizer who 
had given aid to the enemy), wrote 
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his opinions of the Apache in; The 
Geography and Resources of Arizona 
and Sonora: 

Governor Pesquiera of Sonora has offered 
a bounty of $100 per scalp for Apaches, and 
a proportionate sum for animals retaken 
from them. This should be imitated by the 
Authorities of Arizona.. The Pimos [sic] 
and Papago Indians would! be most  val- 
uable auxiliaries in the pursuit of these 
‘human wolves.’ They lately killed about 
sixty Apaches and took several prisoners in 
a single campaign. The children of the 
Apaches when taken young, make good 
servants and are sold by the Pimos [sic] 
in the Territory and in Sonora. 

There is only one way to wage war 
against the Apaches. A steady, persistent 
campaign must be made, following them 
to their haunts — hunting them to the ‘fast- 
ness of the mountains.’ 

They must be surrounded, starved into 
coming in, surprised or inveigled — by 
white flags or any other method, human or 
divine —- and then put to death. 

If these ideas shock any weak-minded 
individual, who thinks himself a_philan- 
thropist, I can only say that I pity, without 
respecting his sympathy. A man might as 
well have sympathy for a rattlesnake or a 
tiger.? 

There is no doubt that the Apaches 
struck back at their foe. They were 
fierce, hard, relentless fighters. The 
lonely graves in the desert and in the 
rocky canyons as well as in the sun- 
baked Army cemeteries testified to 
this. The Weekly Arizona Miner, 
published in Prescott, ran lists from 
time to time of white men killed in 
Arizona by the Apaches. In the issue 
of January 22, 1870, there was a two 
and one half column list of names 
covering the year 1870-1871. Later, 
in the March 4, 1871 issue, more vic- 
tims were reported and the issue of 
October 14, 1871 carried four long 
columns of victims’ names. One reads 
about the great number of Apache 
victims buried in the post cemetery at 
Fort Bowie. An official tabulation of 
all graves in the little rock walled 
graveyard, made as of March 11, 
1883, was only 61. This covered a 
period of 21 years. The first grave 
was that of Albert Schmidt, lst Cali- 


fornia Volunteer Cavalry, who died 
of wounds inflicted by Apache In- 
dians, June 25, 1862. Two other vic- 
tims of the Apaches, killed and buried 
at the same time, were Peter R. Ma- 
loney and J. F. Keith. All told, there 
were 17 victims listed as killed or 
“captured and tortured to death by 
Apache Indians.” Seven graves were 
occupied by “unknown” bodies. One 
of the 17, Julian Aguerra, resting in 
grave 39, was a Mexican mail runner 
out of Santa Cruz, Mexico. He was 
46 years old and was “killed by hos- 
tile Indians while riding the U. S. 
Mails near Camp Bowie, July 8, 1871.” 
The majority of the deceased died by 
accident, drowning, apoplexy, cancer, 
consumption and gunshot wounds. 
Four children were also there, in- 
cluding the five month old infant S. 
Meryildo [sic], the child of Merejildo 
Grijalva, post Guide and one of the 
most famous trackers in Arizona.’® In 
a recapitulation of victims buried at 
Bowie and said to have been slain by 
hostile Indians, only about one per 
year would have been the average. 

As the number of military posts in- 
creased and more troops were sent 
into Arizona, knowledge of the 
Apacheria on the American side of 
the border grew. There were contin- 
uing patrols launched in all direc- 
tions. The commander of every 
camp and fort was ordered to patrol 
certain areas. The Territory was di- 
vided into districts and sub-districts. 
The life of the soldier in Arizona was 
tough. When the enlisted man was 
not out on the trail of the Apache, he 
was engaged in routine garrison work, 
building new structures, quarrying 
stone, cutting timber, herding stock 
or laying out and constructing new 
roads and trails. Many of these forts 
were poorly constructed, and fre- 
quently undermanned. 

Camp Bowie, for example, was or- 
dered to be established by General 
Order No. 12, issued by Headquarters 
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Column from California, at the 
Apache Pass Overland Mail Station, 
July 27, 1862. This post, was to be 
known as Camp Bowie and it was a 
typical frontier fort. Originally, 
Bowie was ordered to be garrisoned 
by men from Company G., Fifth In- 
fantry and Company A, of the 5th 
California Volunteers under the com- 
mand of Major Theodore A. Coult. 
The men were to be supplied with 
120 rounds of ammunition per man 
as well as twenty days’ rations, a suf- 
ficient number of tents and one hos- 
pital tent. Passing detachments were 
also ordered to leave additional am- 
munition and fresh beef. Section 4 
of General Order No. 12 also stated: 

The Commanding officer at Fort Bowie 
will establish that post at the best point in 
the Apache Pass for the protection of trav- 
elers and passing trains. If this point, 
from the nature of the ground cannot be 
found near the spring, a small redoubt on 
the most commanding position will be erect- 
ed near that spring, and be occupied night 
and day by a picket guard strong enough 
to hold it. 

Section 5: 

The commander at Fort Bowie will cause 
the Apache Indians to be attacked whenever 
and wherever he may find them near his 
post, unless they bear flags of truce. For 
this purpose he is at liberty to send out 
from time to time detachments from his 
post of such strength and to such points as 
the good of the service may require. He 

. will, whenever necessary, cause all trains 
and expressmen to be escorted through the 
pass and well out into the open country on 
either hand. To effect all this a great deal 
is necessarily left to his judgment, caution, 
vigilance and energy. 

Section 6: 

A detachment of cavalry will be added to 
the garrison of the post, and will come from 
the east with the first return train."| 
Such were the offiical orders for the 
founding of Fort Bowie. On August 
17, 1862, Major Theodore A. Coult re- 
ported that “on Thursday the 14th 
instant, I completed the defensive 
works about my camp.” The site 
which Major Coult had selected was 
on a rocky point overlooking and just 
southeast of the all important spring 


in the ravine. Since his men were 
from California, he permitted them to 
to name the various strong points 
which were constructed out of stone 
weighing from 25 to 500 pounds 
each. There were four such points. 
“Alcatraz”, on the left flank of the 
camp, was 150 feet in length and com- 
manded every point within musket 
range of the canon and the camping 
ground of the wagon trains. “Fort 
Point”, built on a slight elevation, 
covered the rear of the camp and the 
wagon road up the hill. It was 95 
feet in length. “Bule Battery”, cov- 
ered the approaches to the hill on the 
southeast, or right flank of the camp. 
It was 97 feet in length and guarded 
the cattle corral and picket line of the 
cavalry. “Spring Garden” was built 
on the edge of the hill overlooking 
and guarding the spring and _ the 
narrow ravine in which the all im- 
portant water was located. The wall 
at that point was 70 feet long. The 
total length of the wall surrounding 
the camp was 412 feet and from 4 to 
4% feet high and from 2% to 3 feet in 
width at the base, tapering from 2 
feet to 13 inches at the top. A stone 
guard house fourteen feet square, 
loop-holed on two sides had also been 
erected. Inside this rude fortifica- 
tion which was irregular in shape, 
following the contours of the terrain, 
were pitched the tents and_ brush 
huts in which the men and supplies 
were kept.'? 


In 1863 Captain Thomas T. Tidball, 
one of the many temporary com- 
manders of the post during the early 
60's, commented upon the appear- 
ance of the first post: 


The present site of the post is exceeding- 
ly inconvenient for a garrison and seems to 
have been constructed more with a view to 
command the spring than from any other 
advantage it presented. A great amount 
of badly applied labor has been applied 
here, and the place is probably not as well 
adapted for defense as when it was first 
occupied. The quarters, if it is not an 
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abuse of language to call them such, have 
been constructed without system, regard to 
health, defense or convenience. Those oc- 
cupied by the men are mere hovels, mostly 
excavations in the hill side, damp, illy ven- 
tilated and covered with the decomposed 
granite taken from the excavation, through 
which the rain passes very much as it would 
through a sieve. By the removal of a few 
tents, the place would present more the ap- 
pearance of a California Digger Indian 
rancheria than a military post.'% 

A sketch made about this time, or 
perhaps a year or so later indicates 
that Captain Tidball did not greatly 
exaggerate his description of the post. 
Indicated in the sketch are between 
seventeen and nineteen rude struc- 
tures, made of stone and wattle and 
daub, scattered haphazardly on the 
summit of the hill. 

Captain Tidball apparently had or- 
ders to begin construction of a new 
post. Lieut. Colonel Clarence E. 
Bennett, First Cavalry California 
Volunteers, who had been ordered to 
Fort Bowie to carry on the work, 
wrote on February 11, 1865, from Ft. 
Bowie in this vein: “Prior to my ar- 
rival the ground had been staked off 
and a few cacti cleaned from the site. 
More than this I can see nothing to 
indicate work on the post.” Bennett 
continued: “These same huts are still 
used as quarters and they are worse 
now than then. We have just had a 
long, terrific mountain storm. These 
huts presented truly a most wretched 
appearance. Those used by the of- 
ficers were no better than those occu- 
pied by the men, so far as leaking was 
concerned.” He then went on to say 
that repair of the old buildings was 
out of the question and new ones 
should be constructed as rapidly as 
possible.'4 

Colonel Bennett, however, seem- 
ingly had no better luck in the further 
construction of new buildings than 
his predecessor. He was relieved of 
duty as post commander in July, 1865 
and Captain John S. Merriam, Ist 
California Cavalry, took over the 


command at Bowie. In the mean- 
time, the Apache were having a free 
field. They cut the mails and raided 
wagon trains. Fort Bowie was under- 
manned. Captain Merriam on July 
14, 1865, had but twelve private sol- 
diers on duty. The remainder of his 
men were doing escort duty. Twenty 
men of his slender force were ordered 
to the “pinery,” some twenty miles 
away in the mountains, to cut lumber 
for new buildings, but he had to re- 
scind this order to provide a sufficient 
force to go out and bring in a broken 
escort wagon and guard against 
Apache attacks. 


Apache Scouts, 1880's 

The official documents in the Na- 
tional Archives during this period are 
filled with complaints from the suc- 
cession of commandants at Fort 
Bowie, stating that there were not 
enough men on hand to carry out all 
the orders issued from Washington 
and the headquarters of the Division 
of the Pacific. When Major James 
Gorman took over the command at 
Bowie in September, 1865, there was 
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no definite plan for the new post 
which was supposed to be in the 
course of construction a few hundred 
yards east of the old site. Major Gor- 
man said, however, on September 1, 
1865, that he had placed the whole 
garrison on daily duty getting out 
lumber, burning lime and _ cutting 
stone for the new post. Some 20,000 
feet of lumber had been cut, but ow- 
ing to the scarcity of teams for trans- 
portation, was still at the saw mill in 
the mountains. The Major said to 
commanding officer of the District of 
Arizona at Prescott: “Will you please 
send me a plan of the Post as soon as 
convenient. In the meantime we 
have plenty of work getting materials 
together.” On September 30, 1865, 
Major Gorman wrote again reporting 
progress on construction of the post 
but was forced to admit: “building 
goes on slowly from lack of transpor- 
tation, though I hope to have it (the 
quartermaster’s supply and commis- 
sary . . . structure) completed next 
month.” It would appear, however, 
that between October 1869 and De- 
cember 1870 additional structures of 
adobe were built at Fort, or Camp 
Bowie as it was called, and the new 
Bowie was well on its way to becom- 
ing a regular post. 

The stupidity of Second Lieuten- 
‘ant George Nicolas Bascom, a hard- 
headed shavetail, fresh from West 
Point in 1859, in refusing to listen to 
old Cochise, a famous war leader of 
the Chiricahua, roused the Apache to 
such an extent that years of enmity 
and bloodshed ensued. Bascom 
proved treacherous by taking Cochise 
and some of his men prisoners, under 
a flag of truce. 

Cochise escaped through a slit cut 
in the rear of the guard tent and in 
retaliation for Bascom’s refusal to 
parley or listen to reason, Cochise tor- 
tured to death three white men within 
sight of the smal] detachment of 


troops then stationed at the Overland 
Mail station in Apache Pass. Cochise 
had been uniformly friendly until this 
time. 

Until the end of active hostilities 
and even afterward, the treachery and 
deceit of the white politicians, the 
business men and some of the mili- 
tary, were practiced against the 
Apache. The illicit sale of liquor by 
the owners of the dives, known in the 
parlance of the days as “hog ranches”, 
which flourished on the outskirts of 
all government Indian reservations 
and military posts, added fuel to the 
flames of war and discontent. Many 
of the Apaches wanted nothing more 
than to live in peace. They were al- 
lotted ranches and began raising 
cattle and hay which found ready sale 
to the posts. They cut wood and sold 
it. Crooked contractors, who sup- 
plied governmental agencies at the 
posts or Indian agencies, added rocks 
to the sacks of sugar and sand to the 
flour, or falsified reports of goods re- 
ceived and goods distributed to the 
Indians. Other discontented, younger 
Apache hot heads wanted to fight 
General George Crook was one man 
who understood the Apaches. He 
fought them relentlessly but was just 
in his treatment after the enemy sur- 
rendered. He, however, was up 
against the vicious game of politics. 
He brought an uneasy peace to the 
Territory of Arizona during the 1870's. 
Then he was transferred to the De- 
partment of the Missouri. 

He was recalled to the Arizona Ter- 
ritory in the early summer of 1882 
and found things vastly changed. 
Many newcomers had arrived. Con- 
tractors, who bought Indian labor and 
the products of their toil, held the 
Indians in practical peonage. The so- 
called Indian schools had been estab- 
lished. Captain John G. Bourke who 
had first arrived for duty in Arizona 
in 1870 (although he had served as a 
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Nachez, Mangus and Geronimo at Fort Pickens 


private in the 15th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry from August 12, 1862 until July 
5, 1865) had just graduated from 
West Point in 1869. Like many Civil 
War veterans, although familiar with 
tactical fighting, he was as green as 
a mesquite tree in spring when it 
came to understanding or fighting In- 
dians. Read his answers to the of- 
ficial army questionnaire concerning 
the Apache Indians as of July 20, 
1874, and compare them with his 
opinions expressed in his classic “On 
the Border with Crook,"* published in 
1891, seventeen years later. They are 
very illuminating. 

In this limited space it is impossible 
to review all of the broken agreements 
made by the whites with the Indians. 
We all know that General Crook, un- 
able to reconcile his honor with the 
incompetent or crooked agents, the 
ubiquitous contractors and the atti- 
tude of his military superiors and 
the politicians in Washington, D. C., 
finally asked for a transfer from Ari- 
zona in the spring of 1886. General 
Nelson A. Miles was ordered into 
Arizona to end the Apache warfare. 
Later, all the credit for subduing Ge- 


a 


ronimo and his band was given to 
Miles, who, in my estimation, did not 
deserve it. Men such as General 
Crook, Lieutenant Charles Gatewood, 
Lieutenant Emmet Crawford and 
Captain John G. Bourke, were the 
ones who succeeded in bringing to a 
close some 50 intermittent years of 
war between the Apaches and the 
Americans. 

In 1885 and 1886, the people of 
Arizona and New Mexico Territories 
brought such great pressure to bear 
upon the local politicians and the 
military to have Geronimo and his 
band removed, that the trail of broken 
promises and treachery to the captive 
tribesman reached the White House 
and the War Department. Through 
false representation, peaceful Apache, 
even those who had not joined the 
hostiles, after they had surrendered, 
men who had served loyally as scouts 
for the army and who had received 
honorable discharges, were impris- 
oned in Florida while their lands, 
cattle and crops were confiscated and 
sold. So strong was the stench of this 
treachery that in 1890 the United 
States Senate called for documents 
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and telegrams exchanged between the 
Department of War, the Department 
of the Interior and the officers in the 
field.” 

In his book, On the Border with 
Crook, to which reference has been 
made, Captain Bourke has given us 
his verdict: 

There is no more disgraceful page in the 
history of our relations with the American 
Indians than that which conceals the 
treachery visited upon the Chiricahuas who 
remained faithful in their allegiance to our 
people. An examination of the documents 
cited will show that I have used extreme- 
ly mild language in alluding to this affair.'8 

NOTES 

1. Grenville Goodwin, “Experiences of an 
Apache Scout,” Arizona Historical Review, 
Vol. II, No. 1, January 1936, p. 31. Goodwin 
was a young ethnologist who took up the 
study of the various Apache tribal groups. 
Had he lived he would have undoubtedly 
been among the outstanding authorities on 
the Apaches. Goodwin preferred to work 
alone with the Apaches. The last time I saw 
him was in an isolated camp in Ash Valley, 
near San Carlos in August, 1931, where he 
was seated on a log whittling as he worked 
with one old Apache man. 

2. Ibid., p. 50 and p. 51, footnote. 

3. Benjamin David Wilson, born Decem- 
ber 1, 1811 at Nashville, Tennessee in later 
years dictated his memoirs now at Ban- 
croft Library in Berkeley, California, which 
were still later privately published by Miss 
Anne Wilson Patton, his granddaughter, 
n.d., A. C. Vroman, Pasadena, California. 
Dr. Robert Glass Cleland also re-printed the 
“Memoirs” in the volume Pathfinders, Los 
Angeles, 1929. In 1934, I issued a third 
edition with annotations, “Benjamin David 
Wilson’s Observations on Early Days in 
New Mexico and California,” in the Annual 
Publication of the Historical’ Society of 
Southern California, Vol. XVI, Part 1. 
(1934), pp. 74-159. 

4. Wilson, Ibid. 

5. Bartlett, John Russell. Personal Narra- 
tive of explorations and Incidents . . . during 
the years 1850, 51, 52 and ’53. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1854), Vol. I, p. 300 ff. 

6. Hebbs, James. Wild Life in The Far 
West .. . (Hartford: Wiley, Waterman and 
Eaton, 1873). 

(St. Louis) 
August 13, 1849. 

8. Ibid., August 25, 1849. William Mes- 
servy later became acting Governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico. 


Missouri Republican, 


9. Mowry, Sylvester. The Geography and 
Resources of Arizona and Sonora, (New 
York: Harper and Brother, 1859) p. 114. 
Mr. Mowry, had boasted at one time or 
another, of his numerous amours, particu- 
larly those with Indian women. In a letter 
to a friend written from Fort Yuma, Octo- 
ber 29, 1855, he said, among other things 
better left unsaid: “I have a mortal aversion 
to squaws so I must explain I have enter- 
tained only a few of the prettiest.” Two 
sentences further on in the same letter this 
remark: “I have (experienced?) now about 
all the Indian tribes on this coast.” One 
cannot but wonder whether the gallant 
Mowry deemed them all “rattlesnakes” or 
“tigers”, and if so he must have been a 
most peculiar gentleman to say the least. 

10. In official reports in the United 
States National Archives, which were sent 
from Camp Bowie, Merejildo’s name _ is 
spelled in six or seven different ways. 

1l. Official Records of the War of the 
Rebellion, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, pp. 40-41, 
General Order No. 12 dated July 27, 1862; 
Ben C. Cutler, Ist Lt., lst Infantry Cali- 
fornia Vols., Actg. Asst. Adj. General. Here- 
inafter referred to as O.R. 

12. Letter — Theodore A. Coult, Major, 
5th Infantry California Vels., Comdg. Ft. 
Bowie, to Lt. B. C. Cutler, Actg. Asst. Adj. 
Gen., Column from California, Mesilla, 
Arizona Territory, August 17, 1862 O.R. 
Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, pp. 73-74. 


13. Letter — Clarence E. Bennett, Lt. 
Col. Ist California Cavalry Vols., Comdg., 
to Col. J. C. McFerran, Chief Quartermas- 
ter, Department of New Mexico, Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, February 11, 1865, O. R. 
Ser. Vel. Pt. 2, p. 1135. 

14. Ibid., pp. 1134-1135. 

15. Letters, Major James Gorman to 
Commanding Officer, District of Arizona, 
September 1, 1865, and September 30, 1865. 

16. Bourke, John G. On the Border with 
Crook, lst ed. (New York: Scribner, 1891), 
p. 485. 


17. These communications were pub- 
lished in a “Letter from the Secretary of 
War transmitted in response to the Senate 
resolution of January 28, reports relative 
to the treatment of certain Apache Indians,” 
5lst Congress, Ist Session, Executive Docu- 
ment No. 83. One should also read in con- 
nection with this Senate report, a brochure 
of 62 pages, The Apache Prisoners in Fort 
Marion, Saint Augustine Florida, by Herbert 
Welsh, Corresponding Secretary, Indian 
Rights Association, Philadelphia, 1887. 

18. Bourke, loc. cit., p. 485. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF WESTERN REGIONAL PUBLISHING 


By Lawton KENNEDY 


I AM A PRINTER, not a publisher. But 
as a printer of books on Western re- 
gional history, I have had to learn 
as much about regional publishing 
as the publishers for whom I print. 
That is because each of them is an 

eccasional publisher, while I print 
year-around for about a dozen indi- 
viduals and organizations interested 
in this field. I sit down with most 
of them and work out the practical 
aspects of each separate publishing 
venture—how many books should 
be printed, how much should they 
sell for, and a myriad of questions on 
when and how to reach the particular 
audience for which the book is in- 
tended. I have many contacts in- 
formally with authors and editors as 
well. I don’t think there are many 
who have had more experience than 
1 in working out the varied consider- 
ations involved in Western regional 
publishing, and serving as a kind of 
clearing house for information. After 
many years, I can pretty well tell 
which books will be successful—and 
which will not. That is why I, a 
printer, am addressing you on the 
subject of publishing. 

Having explained myself, I should 
perhaps begin my discussion of the 
realities of Western regional publish- 
ing at the point at which I usually 
enter the picture. This is when some- 
one brings up the question: now 
that we have a manuscript and some 
money, how shall we move into pub- 
lication? My response to that ques- 
tion is always to begin with an eval- 
uation of the manuscript to deter- 
mine, if it is worth making into a 
book. 

All of you have read, and undoubt- 
edly have in your libraries, books that 
were really not worth publishing. All 


too many, for instance, have been pro- 
duced in the guise of valid historical 
books that have merely been the re- 
sult of someone’s ladling off the cream 
of basic research and producing some- 
thing that is neither original from the 
point of view of facts nor enlight- 
ening from the point of view of ideas. 
This kind of deadly and dull com- 
pilation is never successful as a con- 
tribution to learning or as a contri- 
bution to the publisher's financial 
well-being. 

You probably are also familiar with 
the inconclusive or incomplete seg- 
ment type of book that, carefully 
done as it may be, simply relates an 
event. It begins and ends nowhere. 
It might make a great footnote to a 
major work, but in itself it should not 
be published as a book. For if a book 
of Western regional history is to be 
a valid contribution, it must add 
something meaningful and significant 
to our understanding of the whole of 
the Westward movement. This is not 
to say that it must deal with the en- 
tire subject, for our body of knowl- 
edge rests upon meaningful studies 
of single events or groups of events. 

The San Saba Papers, which I 
printed late last year for Mr. Warren 
Howell of San Francisco, is an ex- 
cellent example of such a study. It 
is an account of the Comanche mas- 
sacre of the San Saba mission north- 
west of San Antonio in 1758, through 
depositions made shortly afterward 
by survivors. In themselves, the 
papers record simply another Indian 
massacre. But the thing that makes 
the book important is that this event 
stopped the northward expansion of 
the missionary effort. The course of 
history was turned. Rather than go- 
ing on north, possibly to connect with 
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the Red River effort and the Quebec 
mission expansion down the Colum- 
bia River basin, these missionary col- 
onizers turned southward; and the 
result, in brief, was the creation of 
the first European settlements along 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado and 
up the West Coast. 

An important part of the value of 
The San Saba Papers is that they were 
superbly edited and translated. There 
is an increasing amount of fine trans- 
lated material that is being brought 
into publication here. Such a book 
is The Laws of Burgos, sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish ordinances governing 
treatment of the New World Indians. 
Important as these laws are, they 
had never been published in Eng- 
lish before Dr. Lesley Byrd Simpson 
made the translation and wrote an 
interpretive introduction for the book, 
which came out last year. Two trans- 
lations of great worth have been is- 
sued by the Arizona Pioneers’ Histor- 
ical Society, the Sedelmayr and the 
Balthasar. To come back to my orig- 
inal point, if the manuscript you are 
evaluating is of the rank of these 
works, it is certainly worth carrying 
forward to publication. 

Now I think something should be 
said about another kind of material 
that is rarely of sufficient significance 
to warrant publication in book form: 
reminiscences. It is well known that 
there is a tendency on the part of 
an active generation that has out- 
lived its time, except in retrospect, to 
pour forth floods of reminiscences. 
They are sometimes even filtered 
through the following generation, 
which reverently sets down what it 
remembers of its elders’ accounts. 
Following the California gold rush 
the newspapers and periodicals were 
filled with reminiscences, most of 
them exaggerated and vague and not 
really worth wide dissemination. Very 
few are reliable and _ significant 


enough to be considered more than 
the raw materials of history. Those 
few that are of interest and _ signifi- 
cance were generally based upon 
diaries kept at the time of the events 
—and kept by people of superior 
intelligence. 

You must also beware, when you 
are considering publication of mate- 
rial in book form, of series of anec- 
dotes written down by or copied 
down from tellers of old-time stories. 
When well spoken they can be highly 
entertaining. People often think they 
will make great best-sellers. They 
never do. Petroleum V. Nasby and 
Artemus Ward were wonderfully suc- 
cessful public story tellers in person. 
But read their humorous lectures and 
you will appreciate my point, I am 
sure. Do not discount, however, the 
value of reminiscences and anecdotes 
as the materials of history. A work 
that is of minor significance in itself 
may be of real value in relation to 
other data. By all means preserve 
such material and place it where it is 
accessible to scholars doing research. 

Books are of course affected by the 
factor of time. Some works are of 
little or no importance until time has 
unveiled their meaning. Then they 
become important. I refer again to 
The San Saba Papers. Probably, if 
published earlier, they would have 
been of some interest in themselves, 
but until recent years the whole story 
of Franciscan expansion into the 
Western country was not understood. 
Only with knowledge of this larger 
picture was it possible to recognize 
the full significance of this partic- 
ular account. If the papers had been 
published fifty years ago they would 
have been merely a record of an 
isolated incident and would probably 
have sunk into oblivion until some- 
one rediscovered them and _ edited 
them in such a way as to bring them 
into perspective. 
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At the risk of writing too much 
about kinds of material that do not 
make successful books, I will men- 
tion just one more by way of fur- 
ther warning. The question of re- 
prints is frequently before us. People 
working in regional history often re- 
discover—just as The San _ Saba 
Papers might have been rediscovered 
—printed works that they consider 
of value. If such a book is scarce 
and could become, through being re- 
worked in the light of recent knowl- 
edge, in effect a new and important 
contribution, it should of course be 
republished. But beware of reprint- 
ing old pamphlets simply because of 
their quaintness. Beware of reprint- 
ing simply because an item is scarce. 
It may be listed in dealers’ catalogues 
at high prices, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean that there is a large 
demand for it. 

During the years in which Cali- 
fornia celebrated the centennial of its 
gold rush period, 1948 to 1950, sev- 
eral national publishers indulged 
themselves in the expensive luxury 
of issuing reprints of well known 
works relating to the gold rush. They 
were subsequently remaindered. The 
Shirley Letters is one title that suf- 
fered this fate. There was no par- 
ticular reason to reprint the book. It 
was already available in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demand. It 
is an entertaining and realistic pic- 
ture of life in the California mines, 
but it is not of interest to many 
people. Except for the cold, sloppy 
winters it describes, it could be set 
in Tombstone or any of a number 
of early Western mining areas. It is 
not a unique work or a work of major 
historical significance. And nothing 
new or significant was added in the 
editing except biographical data. 

I have mentioned editing so fre- 
quently that I am sure you realize 
how important I consider it. In the 


case of original works, it is the writ- 
ing (which includes the research) 
that is of similar importance. Many 
of the books of Western regional his- 
tory which I have printed are early 
diaries or letters or other accounts, 
but there have also been a number 
of extremely valuable works of what 
I suppose would be called original 
scholarship. In this category I would 
include Colonel Fred Rigers’ series 
on the general subject of the Navy 
in early California. These books are 
a very real contribution to historical 
knowledge. 

They are well illustrated too, and 
I would like to touch briefly on the 
subject of illustration. Much experi- 
ence leads me strongly to prefer pic- 
torial material contemporary to the 
book’s subject. One should never 
depreciate a book’s contents by illus- 
trating it with a present-day artist’s 
reconstruction of what he_ thinks 
something looked like. And never 
use badly done little “spots” to dese- 
crate what should have been left as 
white space. 

In the case of edited historical ma- 
terial, written in an earlier period, 
I would like to point out that if it 
is worth publishing at all, it is worth 
good editing. The Overland Diary 
of James A. Pritchard, which I printed 
in 1959 for Fred Rosenstock of Den- 
ver, is an excellent account to begin 
with. If it had simply been printed 
as written, it would have been inter- 
esting. But Dale Morgan’s editing 
gave it major significance and added 
to it his own highly intelligent views 
of one whole aspect of Westward 
expansion. The book became a major 
contribution to Western history. That 
is where great editorial work really 
shows. Increasingly, books edited 


by intelligent professional historians 
with profound understanding of the 
subject are coming to be the stand- 
ard measure for excellence in region- 
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al history; a goal for others to follow. 

Another example of fine editing is 
The Cattle Drives of David Shirk. 
This was a very successful book, and 
it will serve to illustrate a number 
of points about what makes any work 
of Western regional history success- 
ful. Shirk himself, who wrote the 
original account, was an intelligent 
and observing man. Martin F. 
Schmidt, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, who edited the book, 
actually scouted the Texas territory 
described in the account. In addi- 
tion to this, it is the only major work 
so far discovered on the cattle drives 
to the Pacific Northwest, and they 
were important in the over-all pic- 
ture of the West’s economic develop- 
ment. 

Another factor in its success was 
the publisher, the Champoeg Press 
of Portland, which has an excellent 
reputation for scholarly publishing. 
And, finally, enough money was avail- 
able to make it a good book physi- 
cally. It sold out almost immediately 
and now is catalogued at premium 
prices. 

This brings me to another generali- 
zation: if the material and the edit- 
ing are up to a high standard, so 
should be the physical quality of the 
book. It should be well designed 
and well produced. There is a de- 
mand for Western regional material 
that measures up to high standards. 
Those who want it will pay for it. 
A book that is cheaply made to sell 
at a low price will not necessarily 
be a sell-out. The chances are very 
much against its achieving success or 
respect for the publisher. 

Now we have analyzed our manu- 
script as to content and decided to 
have it well edited and well pro- 
duced. At this point we are confront- 
ed with the question: how many shall 
we print? That’s the old sticker. 
Don’t let your personal enthusiasm 


cause you to overestimate the poten- 
tial interest in a book. There are 
hundreds of people you know who 
want to buy a copy—until it’s out. 

I once printed a book on a fairly 
well known subject in a very re- 
stricted geographical area. In the 
discussions we held from time to time 
on how many to print, the quantities 
mentioned ran all the way from my 
suggested thousand maximum to the 
publisher’s suggested three or four 
thousand. He was sure that many 
would be sold because, in the years 
during the preparation of the work, 
numerous people in the area told him, 
“As soon as it’s out, let me know. | 
must buy a copy.” At that point I 
said to him, “If you sell five copies 
in that area at the going retail price, 
Tll buy you a new Borsalino hat.” 
He didn’t accept my offer, but some 
time after the book was published 
I asked him how many had been 
sold to the pre-publication enthusi- 
asts and, not exactly to my surprise, 
he said three. 

If you have a good manuscript of 
Western regional history, there ought 
to be a demand for 500 to 750 copies. 
You should be able to sell it at a 
price that takes care of an adequate 
royalty payment to the editor or au- 
thor, and pays for proper printing 
and merchandising. You should be 
able to sell most of the edition within 
three to six months after publication. 
You definitely should print no more 
than you can sell within a year, un- 
less there is a fund to sustain an 
inventory. 

You may think that I stress proper 
printing because I am a printer. That 
is true of course. But good printing 
has a practical value to the regional 
publisher. There is a very solid 
market for what is known as fine 
printing. It has been estimated that 
as many as 40% of the copies of 
some Western books have been sold 
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to collectors of Western printing. To 
a publisher, this is a kind of guar- 
anteed minimum sale. Or you might 
say that it takes up any possible 
slack, and serves as insurance against 
having to unload surplus copies at a 
lowered price. (These are known 
ingloriously as publishers’ remain- 
ders. ) 

Some collectors don’t care to read 
books. They just look at them as 
fine printing. I know of people who 
regularly buy Western regional his- 
tory books and never open them. 
They simply consider them good in- 
vestments. Two years ago the Glee- 
son Library of the University of San 
Francisco asked if they might hold 
an exhibit of the books I had printed, 
and in gathering copies together for 
them I found that I didn’t have The 
Annals of Los Angeles, which I had 
printed for the California Historical 
Society in 1935. It was published 
originally for $3.75. I found it cata- 
logued at $42.50, but a_ bookseller 
who is a friend of mine let me have 
it under the circumstances for $30.00. 

Before I leave the subject of how 
many copies of a book should be 
printed, I want to mention a change 
that has taken place in recent years. 
Our concept of Western history has 
been expanding. The lines of de- 
marcation between Northwest history 
and Southwest history, for example, 
are disappearing. We now consider 
both a part of the whole picture of 
Westward expansion. So books now 
will sell beyond the immediate areas 
they deal with, and we anticipate 
somewhat larger sales than we did 
ten and twenty years ago. 

Now we come to the question, 
how do you sell a book? A well 


printed mailing announcement is the 
most effective method I have found. 
It should contain a brief but compre- 
hensive summation of the book’s con- 
tents, some indication of its phys- 


ical attributes, and identification of 
the people and organization (if any ) 
involved. It should also contain an 
order card. I have worked out an 
announcement and order card form 
that is inexpensive to mail and has 
proved very effective. Usually these 
cards are mailed out by the book 
dealers. I want to stress the im- 
portance of securing the cooperation 
of the reputable dealers in Western 
books. And if you expect to get 
their cooperation, you must give them 
a chance to survive, which means 
(to come to the point) that you must 
provide a discount on these short edi- 
tions of 40%. For instance, a $10 
book would wholesale at $6. This 
sounds like a great concession, but 
you must realize that the reputable 
bookseller buys the books; he does 
not take them on consignment. He 
invests his own capital and he must 
be allowed an adequate profit to 
survive. 

The dealer is important in West- 
ern regional publishing. He can be 
the publisher’s good friend. He is 
the most important link in the dis- 
tribution of these works. Those who 
have had experience in regional pub- 
lishing have found it better to sell 
through dealers than direct. About 
90% of the books I print are sold 
this way. When the reputable deal- 
ers stock your books, that amounts 
to the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval, because good booksellers 
can’t and won't stock trash. 

The booksellers maintain mailing 
lists of all the people who are inter- 
ested in Western books. They mail 
out the publisher's announcements— 
some people may get several of them 
from several dealers, as you have no 
doubt discovered—so that it will 
be pretty certain that everybody who 
has a potential interest in the book is 
informed. 
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Let me point out that there is 
very little financial profit in regional 
publishing. If money is your motive 
for publishing, you'd better forget it. 
The profit is mainly in satisfaction 
and prestige. 

There is, of course, one phase of 
publishing that is not affected by 
that old devil, profit. I refer to the 
many books that are privately pub- 
lished, not for sale. Vanities, you 
might say? Not exactly. I once 
printed an edition of the poetry of 
a very talented and gracious lady, 
done as a memorial by her daughter 
in an edition of 200 copies. Another 
example was a beautiful book on 
wild flowers of the High Sierras, writ- 
ten by a man for his grandchildren 
and illustrated with three beautiful 


color plates. Others include a diary 
of a trip to the Yukon and Klondike 
published for his grandchildren by 
the diarist almost sixty-five years after 
it was written; a history of early 
printing in California, prepared as a 
requirement for graduation from Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Librar- 
ianship by a young woman who 
passed away, never to see it in print. 
It was issued by her family in a few 
copies as a lasting memorial. 

But to return to our subject—books 
on Western regional history issued 
for the public — they can and should 
pay for themselves and make some- 
thing above expenses if they are valid 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
West, produced and merchandised 
intelligently. 


VIGNETTES OF ARIZONA PIONEERS 


dedicated to those Arizonians whose deeds have made them legendary 


UNCLE BILLY FOURR: CATTLEMAN EXTRAORDINAIRE 
By Mike Grecc*® 


BorN IN PRAIRIE Home, Missouri, on 
July 11, 1848, Billie Fourr was on 
his own at an early age and decided 
to go west.' His mother died when 
he was a boy. His father, William 
F, Fourr, remarried and life at home 
was not the most pleasant. In 1855 
he left his parents, going to Jefferson 
City, where he found work with a 
Frank Crandal. His job entailed haul- 
ing brick and stone, by wagon team, 
back and forth across Missouri, for 
which Crandal paid him $16.00 a 
month. Fourr stayed with Crandal 
several years, always waiting for an 
opportunity to go west. 


* Mike Gregg, a graduate of Catalina 
High School, is a member of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society. She is cur- 
rently a student at The University of Ari- 
zona, planning to major in history. 


Leaving Jefferson City, Billy ar- 
rived in Kansas City when the Pike’s 
Peak excitement was at its height. 
He stayed there three years, build- 
ing houses and doing other construc- 
tion work. He wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia but none of the wagon outfits 
would take him, as he was “too small 
and young.”? While in Kansas City, 
he again started to school, doing so 
well that his teacher offered him a 
free college education, with $10,000 
of free real estate thrown in to make 
the bargain more attractive. Fourr 
still refused. Later, he reflected on 
his decision, saying: “I wanted to 
cross the plains to California. The 
professor told me I would regret it 
some day, that I had not stayed with 
him, and so I have many times.”? 
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Fourr left for another job at Lea- 
venworth, returning to Jefferson City 
on “old Abolition Abe’s” election day. 
From then on, the political pot in Mis- 
souri started to boil, the Abolitionist 
and “Secesh” elements constantly at 
each others throats, Fourr, a loyal 
Southerner, became a_ political pris- 
oner of the Union soldiers for yelling 
“Hurrah for Jeff Davis” at them one 
day. There were riots all through 
Missouri, and he was involved in 
several midnight intrigues, including 
initiation into an anti-abolitionist se- 
cret society. To complete his mem- 
bership in the organization, he had 
to sign his name with a pen dipped 
in his own blood on a sheet of al- 
ready blood-stained paper.* Fourr 
was now deeply involved in intrigue 
and would doubtless have felt safer 
elsewhere. At one time he openly 
admitted that he “had rather come 
west than fight in the South.” As if 
the local excitement were not enough, 
he wanted to go west to “seek ad- 
venture and see the Indians.” The 
opportunity to leave finally presented 
itself, and he was employed as a hand 
with a trail herd of cattle bound for 
Fort Union, New Mexico. The gov- 
ernment had established a few scat- 
tered posts against raiding Indians, 
and the herd of five hundred cattle 
was to feed the soldiers stationed at 
them. 

The Southwest had a charm for 
“Billito,” as the Mexican teamsters 
affectionately called him, and after 
delivering the herd at the Fort, he 
was kept on as a cowboy by the 
military authorities. At Fort Craig, 
he worked under George Cooler, tak- 
ing care of the corrals, weighing and 
standing guard over the wild gramma 
hay at night. Sometimes they had 
as much as five hundred tons of hay 
on hand at one time, which the con- 
tractor might try to burn to get an- 
other contract if it were not guarded.* 


William Fourr — 1935 


In 1863, Captain Walker discov- 
ered gold on Lynx Creek near Pres- 
cott. George Cooler outfitted a group 
and asked Fourr to accompany it and 
try his luck in that placer camp. 
When they reached Prescott, the town 
itself was still in its embryonic stages, 
building having just begun. For the 
next several years, Billy stayed near 
Prescott, mining for gold on the Has- 
sayampa. 

When Arizona was split into a ter- 
ritory separate from New Mexico, 
mail service was established with Cal- 
ifornia. Billy became one of the 
mail riders on the Southern Arizona 
mail route between Gila Bend and 
Yuma, a distance of about one hun- 
dred miles. He started from Stanwick 
Station near Gila Bend at noon and 
rode all that afternoon and _ night, 
except for a few hours’ rest, and the 
next day until around four o'clock 
in the afternoon. He rode one mule, 
with the mail packed on another. He 
had six mules in all, or three changes, 
but he had to go on. With the ad- 
vent of the stage, travel increased on 
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the Yuma road and stations were es- 
tablished where a traveler could get 
feed for his stock, and meals and 
lodging for himself. Fourr stopped 
carrying the mail and bought Kenyon 
Station on the Gila between Yuma 
and Maricopa. Later he bought out 
Burke’s Station, which also controlled 
a section of the toll road along the 
Gila River. During his connection 
with the stage route, Billy met many 
Arizona pioneers, such as Charles T. 
Hayden (Senator Carl Hayden’s fa- 
ther), Tom Jeffords (of Cochise peace 
treaty fame), the Ourys and Jack 
Swilling. He also knew Curly Bill, 
and sat on the jury that convicted 
Frank Leslie of killing Jim Neal.¢ 

One of the families traveling to 
California that stopped at Burke’s 
had a very attractive daughter. Fourr 
was captivated, and conducted such 
a vigorous courtship that she con- 
sented to make her home in Arizona, 
her parents moving on to California. 
The passenger was Lucinda Jane 
Nunn, whom he married that year, 
May 28, 1868. Their courtship was 
brief, but their happy marriage en- 
dured sixty-seven years, until Fourr’s 
death in 1935.” It cost Fourr $600 to 
get married—most of the money go- 
ing to protect Maricopa’s Justice of 
the Peace Billy Baxter from the In- 
dians on his journey to Gila Bend— 
but he did not complain, as he “had 
plenty of money for those days, and 
everyone knew it.” 

He invested all the money he saved 
at Burke’s—and did not spend on 
his wedding—in cattle, and _ built 
up a good-sized herd; but in July 
1868, the Apaches drove off all but 
one heifer in a single raid. Fourr and 
his herder, Mr. Crump, tracked them 
down to the Gila River. Fourr wanted 
to jump in and follow their trail on 
the other side, but Crump dissuaded 
him, saying, “Hold on, you got a 
wife! You better let them damn 


scoundrels go!”® Billy took this advice. 

The next day, Colonel McCleave 
and a force from Fort Grant, out to 
punish marauding Apaches along the 
Gila, stopped by their ranch. Fourr 
joined them and offered to show 
them the trail his Apaches took. They 
were traced into a steep, narrow can- 
yon, where, in fighting that lasted 
several hours, they killed twenty- 
seven of the sixty Indians who had 
surprised them. Most of these bore 
lead from Fourr’s or King Woolsey’s 
rifles.'° It was during this fight that 
Fourr gained legendary (and errone- 
ous, according to Fourr himself) fame 
as an Indian fighter for killing their 
“Big Chief.” The skirmish was con- 
ducted on opposite walls of the nar- 
row canyon. The Indian Chief, one 
of the few Apaches left at that point, 
was on his side of the canyon, hid- 
den behind a rock, “doing consider- 
able damage.” Fourr kept shooting 
at him, but was aiming too high. He 
had just lowered his gun to change 
the sights when the Chief showed 
himself, and Woolsey fired. The In- 
dian just went “Woof!” in a death yelp 
heard clear across the canyon.'' The 
soldiers gave the Apaches more than 
their due punishment, but Fourr was 
still unable to recover his cattle. 

The Fourrs stayed at Burke's sev- 
eral more years, then moved to the 
deserted Oatman Flat Station, the 
scene of the Oatman Family massacre 
in the 1850's. Billy spent $5,000 re- 
routing the trail into a direct toll road 
which would come by Fourr’s Station. 
Sometimes travelers did not want to 
pay the toll and would demand to see 
his charter. Fourr had a charter from 
the legislature to collect, but claimed 
that the “best charter was a double- 
barreled shotgun,” and wouldn't hes- 
itate to use it.'? 

Fourr and his good-sized family 
moved to the Dragoon Mountains in 
1878, after selling the Oatman Flat 
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Station and toll road for $3,500 the 
year before. For several days he had 
looked around for a place with per- 
manent water for starting a cattle 
ranch. He finally found a tract of 
land, studded with sycamore trees, a 
sure sign of water, on the western 
slope of the Dragoons. He and his 
wife and children settled there that 
year. Despite chronic rustlers and 
hungry Apaches, he was able to es- 
tablish a herd of cattle. During this 
time, he did a small amount of pros- 
pecting, finding ore deposits in the 
Dragoons which, in later years, he 
developed into working silver, cop- 
per, lead and gold mines. 

At first, life on the new ranch was 
difficult. The cattle were not enough 
to support the family during the win- 
ter, and Fourr often hauled wood to 
the mines so his wife could go to 
Tombstone where the children at- 
tended school. The Fourrs had twelve 
children in all, three of whom died in 
childhood and one who was killed 
in World War I. They all received 
an education through the determina- 
tion of Mrs. Fourr.'* 

There was always trouble with cat- 
tle rustlers on the ranch and of course 
the Indians were omnipresent. Often 
at night Mrs. Fourr would stand 
guard over the family, rifle in hand, 
while Billy slept a few hours, then 
they would change shifts. A stone 
fort, with rifle portholes in its thick 
walls, stood on a nearby hill as 
a refuge during impending Indian 
raids." 

Fourr personally managed the 
ranch until his death in 1935. He 
would ride for hours over his 1400 
acres of homesteaded land, repairing 
water pumps and inspecting cattle. 
He also planted large orchards of 
pear, peach, apple and plum trees, 
which were well known through Ari- 
zona and provided the State’s south- 
ern markets with fruit. People often 


ridiculed the way in which he kept 
an accurate account of every cent 
he spent, but his Fourr-F Ranch pros- 
pered as a result of his meticulous 
bookkeeping. He defended his ac- 
tions, saying, “I have done it for years, 
and I find it a good thing to know 
where you stand at the end of the 
year. 

Outdoor life preserved his youth, 
and in his later years friends said 
he looked thirty years younger than 
he actually was. At 83, he was still 
riding the range, “outdoing many a 
younger fellow in that line.”"* At 92, 
Fourr still attributed his good health 
to his diet: “great, thick, juicy ranch 
steaks or frijoles seasoned with jerky 
. . . plus sour dough biscuits when 
on a pack horse trip.”” Around the 
turn of the century, a friend dining 
with the: Fourrs remarked about the 
excellent beef that graced the table. 
Fourr said that he had pinched and 
saved to build up a herd that went 
to feed the Apaches, but since then 
he always picked his best beef for 
his own table, that he did not pro- 
pose to lose out another time." 

In 1923, Billy Fourr was appointed 
cattle inspector for the livestock sani- 
tary board in Cochise County.'? He 
then had two automobiles, but pre- 
ferred to “drive a mule team or ride 
the deck of a range pony.” Reflect- 
ing on this, he commented that “the 
old days were filled with hardships 
but they were the best.” Their sur- 
viving children were grown, married, 
and away from home by 1929. When 
his wife would get angry with him 
he would say, “Well, you've lived with 
me fifty-nine years,” to which Mrs. 
Fourr would reply, “That’s right— 
but you get more ornery every day.”! 
Six years later, January 9, 1935, Billy 
Fourr died in his sleep at his Fourr-F 
Ranch in the Dragoons. Then Ari- 
zona’s oldest pioneer, he stepped aside 
for some younger man to take his 
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place. A member of a hardy but 
dying breed of pioneers, he was. It 
took just and fearless men such as 
“Uncle Billy” Fourr to their 
own against the Indians and_hard- 
ships of the West, and still come out 
on top. 
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WAR EAGLE 


By Tuomas PETERSON Jr.* 


IN GREEK HIS given name meant “no- 
ble;” the Indians called him “War 
Eagle;” deserving descriptions for 
this army officer whose exploits and 
campaigns are so renowned. 

Eugene Asa Carr, born in Concord, 
New York, in 1830,' was but sixteen 
years old when appointed to the 
United States Military Academy. Four 
years later he graduated high in his 
class, receiving an assignment as sec- 


* Thomas Peterson Jr. is a native of Tuc- 
son. He holds a Bachelor's Degree in Lib- 
eral Arts from The University of Arizona. 
He is currently enrolled as a graduate stu- 
dent, with a special interest in Western 
American History. 


ond lieutenant in the Mounted Rifles. 
In June 1852, he was ordered to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for frontier 
duty and from there took part in two 
expeditions to the Rocky Mountains 
in 1852 and 1853.2? In the following 
year he saw action against Texas In- 
dians and at Mount Diavolo he was 
severely wounded by an arrow in a 
foray with Mescalero Apaches. For 
this action he received a promotion. 
During the next two years, Carr was 
active in a Sioux expedition and in 
putting down trouble on the Kansas 
border. By 1858, he had achieved a 
Captaincy and in the three ensuing 
years took part in expeditions to An- 
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telope Hills, against Kiowa and Co- 
manche Indians. When the Civil 
War broke out, Captain Carr was 
transferred from the frontier to the 
battle front where he joined General 
Nathaniel Lyon’s command in Mis- 
souri. He fought in the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, and at Pea 
Ridge, Arkansas, where as a division 
commander he was conspicuous for 
bravery and direction of his troops. 
Although wounded three times, he 
refused to leave the field. At the 
Battle of Black River during the 
Vicksburg Campaign, and in the cap- 
ture of Little Rock, Carr again dis- 
tinguished himself and was shortly 
promoted to the rank of general. He 
participated in a number of lesser 
battles, such as Poison Spring, Prairie 
D’Ann, Jenkins’ Ferry, Clarendon, the 
siege and capture of Mobile, and the 
march on Montgomery, Alabama. 
After the war, Eugene Carr was 
awarded the rank of Brevet-Major- 
General for gallant and meritorious 
services in the field. He was mus- 
tered out of the volunteer service in 
1866, but shortly afterward joined the 
regular army.‘ 

The third phase of Carr’s career 
returned him to the west. With the 
Fifth Cavalry, he moved into west- 
em Kansas to combat hostile Sioux 
and Cheyenne. The officer distin- 
guished himself in campaigns which 
defeated the Indians in parts of 
Nebraska and Colorado, opening new 
areas for settlement. At Summit 
Springs, Colorado, Carr defeated a 
band of Sioux and captured the fa- 
mous chief Tall Bull.° The capture 
of this important leader brought 
peace to the Nebraska and Colorado 
frontier. To Carr, it brought con- 
gratulations from his superiors, all the 
way up to General William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, and from the legisla- 
tures of Colorado and Nebraska came 
joint resolutions of thanks.° 


In November 1871, Eugene Carr 
was given command of the Fifth Cav- 
alry and was ordered to move the 
headquarters with six companies of 
that regiment to the Department of 
Arizona. He arrived at Camp Mc- 
Dowell in January 1872, and _ re- 
mained there until 1873. In March 
of that year, Carr, now a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Fifth Cavalry,’ received 
orders to move the headquarters of 
his regiment to Camp Lowell, at Tuc- 
son, and begin work on the new post 
there. His supervision of the con- 
struction of the new Fort Lowell 
lasted just over a year. At the end 
of that period, he took an extended 
leave and went to Europe for a year. 
On his return, he was again sent to 
the frontier. From Kansas to Mon- 
tana he took part in Indian fight- 
ing, and in 1877 he even took a bat- 
talion of cavalry to Chicago to com- 
bat the railroad riots. 

Not until 1879 did Carr return to 
Arizona, this time as the command- 
ing Colonel of the Sixth Cavalry. 
Under his command were Forts 
Grant, Bowie, Apache; Camps Thom- 
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as, Rucker, Huachuca; the headquar- 
ters at Fort Lowell. For the next 
year the Indians of eastern Arizona 
led by Victorio, Marquez and Wash- 
ington caused much trouble. Carr 
also found it difficult to deal with 
filibustering expeditions, like that of 
Brigido Reyes, from Tucson into Mex- 
ico, as his forces were inadequate, 
and not fast enough to catch the il- 
legal expeditions before they crossed 
the border.’ 

Carr was ordered to Fort Apache 
for temporary duty in early summer 
of 1881. The accommodations and 
conditions at the fort were not at all 
to his liking, and the Indians did lit- 
tle to make his stay more pleasant. 
At first there were intangible signs 
of discontent and unrest. By the 
middle of summer, the situation had 
worsened, and the Indians at the Fort 
had grown insolent. The source of 
trouble was found to be a White 
Mountain medicine man named Noch- 
aye-del-klinne.'° By early August, the 
Apaches were so uneasy that Carr 
telegraphed a report to the Adjutant 
General, and to the Indian Agent, 
Colonel J. C. Tiffany at the San Car- 
los Reservation. The Apache Police 
sent out by the Agent failed to bring 
in the Indian medicine man, and con- 
sequently, Carr received orders from 
_the Commander of the Department 
of Arizona, General Orlando B. Will- 
cox, and from the Agent that the 
“trouble-maker” should be “arrested 
or killed, or both.”"" Carr hesitated 
to trust his Indian Scouts under the 
charge of Lieutenant Thomas Cruse 
and on the suggestion of the latter, 
Carr requested permission to dis- 
charge them from service, or make 
an exchange with scouts from Fort 
Huachuca. Due to breaks in the 
telegraph line, however, the request 
was not answered. 

Numerous attempts to persuade the 
medicine man to come into the fort 


and disprove the charges against him 
proved futile. Growing impatient with 
the medicine man’s stalling caused 
Carr to decide to go after him. Two 
troops of cavalry with a total of 
eighty-one men, along with interpre- 
ters and Carr’s fifteen year old son 
prepared to leave Fort Apache Aug- 
ust 29, 1881. Feeling that he needed 
the extra men, the officer ordered 
twenty-three scouts under Lieutenant 
Cruse to be taken along. It was a 
gamble but Carr knew he had to 
take the chance. Talking to them, 
he explained that Noch-aye-del-klinne 
would not be hurt. He ordered the 
scouts be issued guns and ammuni- 
tion which had been withheld from 
them for several weeks.'? The scouts 
led the column near the camping 
place of the Indians the next day. 
At Cibicu Creek, the scouts wished 
to make camp early, but Carr wanted 
to reach the Indian camp quickly. 
One chief, Sanchez, came out to meet 
the soldiers. Armed and painted, he 
looked hostile; but his actions seemed 
friendly. Carr’s policy was to show 
no distrust and accepted the Indian's 
story that he was going home. Yet 
Carr and his men were discerning 
enough to realize that Sanchez was 
counting the strength of Carr’s force." 
The soldiers reached the camp of 
Noch-aye-del-klinne, and held a brief 
conference with the Indians. Carr 
made it immediately clear that the 
medicine man was being taken in 
custody only to answer charges of 
inciting the Indians against the 
whites. Were this false he would 
be freed. The officer felt that the 
medicine man would serve as a good 
hostage, and the entire arrest went 
so smoothly that Carr confessed to 
Captain Edmund Hentig that he felt 
ashamed for taking such a large force 
to bring in one man.'* As the col- 
umn moved along, increasing num- 
bers of Indians began following them, 
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attaching themselves to the rear 
guard. On the afternoon of the 30th, 
they reached Cibicu Creek where 
they were to set up a camp. Cap- 
tain Hentig, under orders, spoke to 
the Indians in their own tongue, tell- 
ing them to go away. Suddenly, one 
of the scouts turned and fired on 
Hentig, killing him. As both sides 
opened fire, all but one of the scouts 
deserted to the Apaches. Noch-aye- 
del-klinne was shot on Cart’s order, 
although a number of bullets were 
required at different times to dispatch 
him fully. The Indians drove’ off 
the loose horses, the pack mules and 
retreated to fire at long range from 
the opposite side of the gorge, con- 
fident that they would soon annihi- 
late Carr’s force. By nightfall, the 
fighting ceased and the military com- 
mand moved out to return to Fort 
Apache. In the meantime, Apache 
runners had brought the news to 
Camp Thomas that Colonel Carr and 
his command had been massacred. 
Since the telegraph lines were down, 
this could not be confirmed from Fort 
Apache. On September first a dis- 
patch was sent to the newspapers that 
Colonel Carr’s command had _ been 
massacred and Fort Apache taken." 
The Army, alarmed at the thought 
of another Custer massacre and the 
beginnings of a general uprising, 
alerted the entire Sixth Cavalry in 
the field. The Third Cavalry was on 
its way from Wyoming, the Fourth 
from New Mexico and two troops 
of the First Cavalry were coming 
from California. All were converg- 
ing on the White Mountain area ex- 
pecting the worst.'® A few days later, 
a courier from Carr brought the news 
of the battle and the Indian attack 
on Fort Apache which had been re- 
pulsed with very slight losses. Gen- 
eral relief was felt on hearing that 
the earlier reports had been un- 
founded. As for the renegade Apache 


scouts, six were killed in the bat- 
tle and most of the rest were brought 
in by the Apache Police from San 
Carlos. Three were hanged at Fort 
Grant in 1882, and two were impris- 
oned at Alcatraz.” For his handling 
of the situation, Carr was commended 
by Major-General Irvin McDowell, 
Commander of the Military Division 
of the Pacific.’ Carr’s career con- 
tinued for twelve more years with 
the Sixth Cavalry. From 1882 to early 
1883 he was at Fort Lowell. In 1883 
he conducted a vigorous campaign 
against renegade Apaches led by 
Chatto.'? In June 1883, orders came 
for the Sixth to exchange with the 
Fourth Cavalry in New Mexico. Carr 
moved his headquarters to Fort Bay- 
ard. In 1885, San Carlos Apaches led 
by Geronimo, Nana, Mangus, Nachez 
and Chihuahua broke away from Fort 
Apache and headed toward Mexico. 
Carr led his Sixth Cavalry back into 
Arizona to run them down. From 
1885 to 1890 Carr remained in com- 
mand at Bayard. In November of 
the latter year, the regiment was 
transferred to the Cheyenne River in 
the Dakota Badlands. There Carr 
took part in the Pine Ridge Cam- 
paign during the Ghost Dance out- 
breaks. He was also active in the 
winter expedition against the Sioux 
chief, Big Foot, and also at the bat- 
tle of Wounded Knee.” 

Shortly after he had been promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier General, the 
noble warrior was placed on the re- 
tirement list effective February 15, 
1893. He had served on the frontier 
from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and from Texas to Mon- 
tana. Time and again he was cited 
for bravery and meritorious service 
on the field of battle. In 1894, he 
received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his distinguished gallantry 
in the Battle of Pea Ridge in March 
1862.2", Eugene Asa Carr died in 
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Washington, D. C., in 1910, and in 
keeping with his gallantry as a sol- 
dier, he was buried at West Point. 


Two fitting tributes have been 
paid to Eugene Asa Carr. Freder- 
ick Remington, the noted artist and 
illustrator, who sketched Carr at the 
Battle of Pea Ridge, said that: “Gen- 
eral Carr would rather be a Colonel 
of Cavalry than Czar of Russia.”” 
General Charles D. Rhodes, a con- 
temporary of Carr, noted that: “Carr 
was perhaps the most famous and ex- 
perienced Indian fighter of the quar- 
ter century following the Civil War 
. .. he was a superb horseman and a 
born cavalry leader.” 
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vol. 2, no. 3,.1960, p. 206, footnote 3. Here- 
after Carr will be referred to with his rank 
in the Regular Army. 

8. (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, March 1, 
1873. 

9. “Report of Colonel E. A. Carr,” Sixth 
Cavalry, August 29, 1880, in Annual Report 
of the Secretary of War, November 19, 1880 
(Washington: G.P.O., 1880), vol. 1, pp. 
216-218. 


10. Noch-aye-del-klinne (the spelling is 
Carr’s) was a White Mountain Apache 
medicine man who had received some edu- 
cation and a bit of the Christian teachings. 
With his vague knowledge of the Resurrec- 
tion and Heaven, he began, in June of 
1881, to hold religious camp meetings. 
These turned into fanatic revivals and 
dances, and the power of the medicine man 
over the Indians increased to the pcint 
where he could unite enemies, as he prom- 
ised to raise the dead Apache heroes and 
drive out the whites. See the letter from 
General Thomas Cruse to Charles B. Gate- 
wood, January 19, 1926, on file at the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson, 
in the Charles B. Gatewood Collection. 

11. E. A. Carr, “Report of Operations, 
August and to September 3, 1881, Assist- 
ant Adjutant General, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Arizona, Whipple Barracks, Pres- 
cott, A. T.” Microfilm of Carr’s Cibicu 
report, page 9, on file at Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society. 

12. Carr was later severely criticized for 
indiscretion in giving weapons to the un- 
faithful scouts. He defends this action in 
the “Cibicu Report,” p. 5, saying that since 
he had not received authorization to dis- 
charge the scouts, he felt the extra man- 
power would be useful. Furthermore, if 
the scouts were untrustworthy, it would be 
better to take them than to leave them at 
the Fort with the women. Lastly, he needed 
the scouts to find the camp of the medi- 
cine man. 

13. Carr, “Cibicu Report,” p. 6. 

14. Ibid., p. 7. 

15. (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, Sep- 
tember 8, 1881. 

16. Thomas Cruse. Apache Days and 
After (Caldwell: Caxton Printers, 1941), p. 
135. 

17. Ibid., p. 128. 

18. “Report of Major-General Irvin Me- 
Dowell,” Commander of the Military Divi- 
sion of the Pacific and Department of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, California, October 
14, 1881, in Annual Report of the Secretary 
of War, November 10, 1881 (Washington: 
G.P.O., 1881), vol. 1, p. 143. 

19. Ray Brandes. Frontier Military Posts 
of Arizona (Globe: Dale Stuart King, 1960), 
p. 51. 

20. W. H. Carter. Yorktown to Santiago 
With the Sixth Cavalry (Baltimore: Lord 
Baltimore Press, 1900), p. 262. 

21. Heitman, loc. cit. 

22. Johnson, loc. cit., p. 517. 

23. Ibid. 
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JOHN BENJAMIN TOWNSEND: THE ARIZONA CHEROKEE 


By Lenarp E. Brown*® 


A STAR SHONE but ten bright years 
in Arizona for John B. Townsend. 
The former Confederate soldier 
stretched his luck in attempting to 
rid the Agua Fria Valley of Apache 
Indians. He died at their hands, but 
not until after he had been duly rec- 
ognized and honored by his fellow 
citizens for his exploits. His friends 
and acquaintances knew him as a 
half-breed Cherokee from the Indian 
Nation’ who had taken up ranching 
in 1863 in the Agua Fria Valley near 
Prescott, Arizona. Townsend arrived 
at the age of 28 in the Territory and 
for the remainder of his life was a 
reasonably successful rancher in this 
area where he settled with his wife 
and children. 

Born June 28, 1835, of a white 
father and Cherokee mother,? Towns- 
end grew to develop a hatred of In- 
dians because several of his relatives 
had been killed by Comanches in 
Texas.2 The citizenry of northern 
and central Arizona soon discovered 
that this young man had a skill other 
than ranching: he was an excellent 
Indian exterminator in their eves. 
Those writing of this man seem to 
agree that he had a pathological hat- 
red for the red man and he hunted 
them with a grim determination. He 
feared no man, did not fear death, 
and yet these factors were his undo- 
ing, for he often went out into the 
country alone where he knew the 
wily Apaches were prowling. He 
searched them out, ignoring the cau- 
tion so necessary for survival in this 


* Lenard Brown was born in Tucson and 
educated in the Tucson public school sys- 
tem. A graduate of The University of Ari- 
zona, he is presently working on his mas- 
ter’s thesis on the subject of the “Lutheran 
Missionaries to the Apaches of Arizona.” 


type of activity. There are several 
known photographs of this fearless 
man. One of these is reproduced 
with this article. John G. Bourke, 
the observant aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Crook, has however left us with 
a vivid written portrait: 

he was supposed to be a half breed 
Cheeckee from the Indian Nation; he cer- 
tainly had all the looks—the snapping 
black eyes, the coal black, long, lank hair, 
and the swarthy skin -— of the full blooded 
aborigine, with all the cunning, shrewdness, 
contempt for privation and danger, and 
ability to read ‘sign’ that distinguish the 
red man.4 

Townsend had a definite procedure 
for killing the Apaches: he would 
leave his ranch with the coming of 
the new.moon, when most Apache 
raiding parties set out, circle the area 
near the ranch, hoping to “cut” a 
fresh trail, and then ambush the In- 
dians as they approached his ranch. 
The exact number of Townsend’s 
“coups” is not known; there is always 
exaggeration and a tendency to raise 
the numbers dispatched. Orick Jack- 
son in his book: The White Con- 
quest of Arizona, credits Townsend 
with more than 60 Apaches, the larg- 
est of any estimate given. Other 
writers commenting on the _profi- 
ciency of Townsend credit him with 
from 25 to 35 scalps. Jackson gives 
Townsend the benefit of fifteen 
Apaches in one attack while serv- 
ing as a scout for General Crook, 
yet John G. Bourke makes no men- 
tion of this incident. 

Perhaps the most notable event of 
Townsend's career took place during 
the expedition of June, 1871; that 
excursion intended to recover stock 
stolen from the Bowers Brothers by 
the hungry and wily Apaches. Na- 
than and Herbert Bowers owned a 
ranch on the Agua Fria River, some 
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20 miles north of Prescott. On June 
5, 1871, the marauders attacked the 
two herders employed by the broth- 
ers, killed one and drove off 137 
head of horses, mules and _ cattle. 
News of the depredations reached 
Fort Whipple but Colonel W. H. 
Brown couldn't mount a_ sufficient 
expedition and so he dispatched a 
courier to Camp Verde. Herbert 
Bowers, post trader at Whipple, went 
to Prescott where the citizens rallied 
to his aid. By midnight, June 5, 
eleven individuals had left Prescott 
and were on their way to the scene 
of the attack.6 When the men reached 
Agua Fria, they were joined by five 
men from the near-by valley, including 
John Townsend. Unhesitatingly the 
group selected him as their leader 
and they began tracking on Tuesday 
morning, June 6. 

About the same time, Colonel Gro- 
ver of Camp Verde sent 30 men un- 
der Lieutenant Charles Morton to 
trail the Apaches.’ On that single day 
of June 6, the two groups covered 
about 35 miles. On the next morn- 
ing the groups met about 45 miles 
from the Bowers ranch and decided 
to combine forces with the young 
Lieutenant Morton in command.® 
They continued the march and that 
night camped on the Verde River 
near its east fork. The next day, 
after traveling 25 miles up the east 
fork of the Verde, they surprised an 
Apache camp. In the foray which 
followed, 31 Apaches were killed, and 
their rancheria was burned to the 
ground. The Indian fighters pressed 
on the next day, crossing the divide 
between the Verde River and Tonto 
Creek. They ran over another Indian 
camp and in this battle killed 25 more 
Apaches, recovering some stock in the 
skirmish.’ After one more minor fight 
the command turned back to Fort 
McDowell, the nearest military post, 
which was 50 miles away. The fight- 


John B. Townsend 
circa 1870 


ers had exhausted their supplies, their 
mounts were worn out and they had 
been gone from home too long. 

On June 17, the sixteen civilians 
reached Prescott with the news that 
some 56 Indians had been killed. 
When the citizens learned of the suc- 
cessful mission, they planned a ban- 
quet for the next evening.'® — This 
celebration, on Sunday, the eigh- 
teenth, became known as the Pres- 
cott Jubilee in later years. A resolu- 
tion was offered thanking all mem- 
bers of the expedition for their part, 
and special praise was given to J. B. 
Townsend, for he had personally ac- 
counted for 15 of the 56 Apaches. 
Five days later, Prescott citizens pre- 
sented him with a Henry rifle and 
1000 rounds of ammunition in appre- 
ciation of his work. The silver plate 
in the stock carried the following in- 
scription: “Presented to J. B. Towns- 
end by the Citizens of Prescott, June 
1871. Honor to the Brave.” The 
Weekly Arizona Miner of June 24, 
1871, summed up the feeling of the 
people by characterizing the work 
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of the expedition as “. . . a terrible, 
but glorious slaughter.”"' 

Townsend's activities for the next 
two years are obscure. He continued 
to work his ranch and prowl for any 
Apaches who came near his way. On 
September 16, 1873, he left his ranch 
to trail some Apaches who had raided 
his homestead. He never returned. 
His horse returned to the ranch and 
a search was made. Four days later 
the body was found near Dripping 
Springs, 17 miles south of the present- 
day town of Mayer.'? The evidence 
is that he was shot by Apaches, but 
apparently his foe never knew he 
had been hit. His face was down, 
the left arm beneath the body and 
the right arm extended. He had not 
been stripped nor mutilated."* He 
was buried in the Masonic plot in 
the Prescott cemetery. Thus ended 
the life of John B. Townsend, a man 
who hated Indians and who pursued 
them with a passion. He killed more 
Apaches than most pioneers had seen. 


NOTES 

1. John G. Bourke. On the Border With 
Crook (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1891), p. 171. 

2. James Barney. “Townsend’s Expe- 
dition of 1871,” Sheriff Magazine, January 
1947, p. 20. 

3. Ibid. See also Orick Jackson, The 
White Conquest of Arizona (Los Angeles: 
The Grafton Co., 1908), pp. 20-21, wherein 
he states that Townsend’s parents were 
killed by Comanches but there is no docu- 
menation. 

4. Bourke, loc. cit., pp. 171-72. 

5. The biographical file cf John Ben- 
jamin Townsend at the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society. 

6. (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, July 8, 
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11. (Prescott) Weekly Arizona Miner, 
June 24, 1871. 
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LITERATURE IN THE TERRITORY OF ARIZONA IN 1870: 


A Reminiscence 


By J. S. MANSFELD® 
Pioneer News Dealer of Arizona 


Tucson August 19/ 
1884 
IN THE YEAR 1869 in the Spring, after 
the failure of the Mining Excitement 
in White Pine in the State of Nevada, 
I concluded to settle in Arizona and 
Start a News Depot and Book Store, 


* Jacob Samuel Mansfeld, born in Pase- 
walk, Prussia, Germany, in 1832, came to 
Tucson in 1870, where he opened the “Pio- 
neer News Depot.” He started the first pub- 
lic library of the territory in 1871. He was 
a member of the first Board of Regents of 
The University of Arizona, held several po- 
sitions in both county and municipal gov- 
ernments and was once president of the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. He 
died in 1894. 


having learned, that no Such Business 
Existed at the time in the Territory 
and left the White Pine Country in 
May going South stopping in the dif- 
ferent Mining Districts untill I 
reached Southern Utah; but finding, 
that our Teams were unable to Cross 
the Deserts and the Indians being at 
War in Arizona with the White Pop- 
ulation we gave up—the Idea to 
Cross the Colorado in Order to go to 
Prescott. We travelled the old Span- 
ish Trail from Utah to San Bernar- 
dino and from there to San Diego 
as this Road was the Safest in those 
Days. Finding in San Diego an old 
Acquaintance Jim Cornelius who 
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drove a Team to Tucson for an old 
Settler here called Stockton, I con- 
cluded to waite until Cornelius who 
had to buy Goods in Los Angeles 
for Stockton was ready and left with 
him in 1870 for Tucson. 

In our Party was Yerkes now a Res- 
ident of this City; Jack Upham who 
died years ago and poor Smith who 
was murdered at Rileys Well. It took 
us thirty odd Days to reach Tucson 
and only those who have travelled in 
a Rawhide Outfit know how unpleas- 
ant and how dangerous it was to 
reach the Ancient Pueblo. I will only 
mention that Ried at Mission Camp 
was murdered shortly afterwards and 
poor Baker his Wife & Children bru- 
tally murdered by Mexicans at Blue 
Water Station where we had to Stop 
and Waite untill the Buckboard ar- 
rived and with their assistance and 
a U. S. Soldier we made our Trip 
and arrived Safely here. 

I believe the Town of Tucson Con- 
tained about three thousand Inhabit- 
ants in 1870 mostly Mexicans; the 
Store Keepers, Traders & Mechanics 
were Americans and at the Edge of 
the Town was Camp Lowell with 
three Companies of U. S. Soldiers. 
The Trade of the Town was chiefly 
with Sonora; the retail trade was 
greatly benefitted through the Sol- 
diers. Mining was in its infancy as 
it was too dangerous to leave Town 
and go to the Mountains; taken Ev- 
erything together, the outlook for 
Literary Business was not very En- 
couraging at that time, but having 
made up my Mind to stay and hav- 
ing no Money to leave, I may just 
as well say, I had to stay, I rented 
from John B. Allen one half of his 
Place Corner Congress and Warner 
Alley. The Room used by Mr. Allen 
for the Weights & Measures of the 
U. S. the very Same Place where the 
Pioneer News Depot of Arizona 
Stands to day. Times were Extremely 


dull and Money only in circulation 
when Uncle Sam paid his Troops. 

The Start of the first Business of 
the Print in Arizona was very modest 
and the first Lot of Papers brought 
by mail, was two Weeks on the Road 
and amounted to two Dollars and fif- 
ty Cents. The mail arrived here 
twice a Week and was brought by 
a Buckboard from Yuma. The Time 
made from San Francisco to Tucson 
was Eight Days; but no reliance 
Could be placed in the Mails at that 
time as this City was in the Winter 
of 1870 for three Weeks with out a 
Mail and the Writer of this recollects 
that his Christmass Goods ordered in 
October arrived here in the middle 
of January 1871. People here were 
used to such things and took it good 
naturedly. 

The American Population num- 
bered about Two Hundred Souls. 
they were a good Set of People and 
No Lines were drawn in Society; So- 
ciety in fact did not Exist. To the 
Credit of the Pioneers of this Town 
it should for Ever be remembered, 
that they were a generous People; 
if a Church or a School was to be 
Established the Pioneer whether 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew or Infidel 
gave freely to help others not asking 
any Questions about Religion, or Na- 
tionality. The Citizens of Tucson of 
the present time may learn a Lesson 
from former times. Unity and good 
feeling among the Citizens of this 
Town made Tucson in Early Days 
as good a Place as could be found 
any weres on this Coast. 

In older Communities People have 
an Idea that Men on the Frontier 
are rough & with out Manners; as 
for Literature, nobody in the East 
Expects to find much of it in this 
Country and they are astonished 
when they arrive here, to find a Book- 
store with the latest News Papers & 
Books of all Discriptions. 
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It is a fact and I say this for this 
Community that no Circulating Li- 
brary in old Settlements can show, 
a better Taste in reading as our Fron- 
tiers Men can show. Years ago a 
Boston Gentleman stating to me that 
he was astonished to find, in what 
he Supposed to be a Wilderness Such 
a Collection of Books, I showed him 
my Book of the Circulating Library 
and calling his attention to it, that 
most Readers preferred Dickens, 
Trollope, Reade, Ouida, Mulock, Du- 
mas, and many other good Authors 
in preference of what is Called Sen- 
sational & Trashy reading. Some- 
thing which astonished this Eastern 
Man of Culture, as he had suposed 
that People of the Frontier would 
read or prefer to read Jack the Giant 
Killer; Buffalo Bill or Something Sim- 
ilar. 

The Same thing I have noticed in 
the News Paper Trade; the best Pa- 
pers and Magazine are read here and 
looking over my old Subscription 
Books I find, that the Papers which 
were mostly read in this Part of the 
Country are the N Y Herald, Times 
World, Tribune, Harpers, Leslies, 
Courier Journal, Chronicle, Examiner, 
Bulletin and others as well as the best 
Magazines published in this Coun- 
try. 
To the old Settlers it may be pleas- 
ant to look back to those Days and 
in Comparing with what we now 
have, we must be satisfied with the 
Progress we have made. Let us re- 
member, that when the first News 
Depot was Started only two Papers 
Existed in this Territory; the Citizen 
which had just issued its first Num- 
ber & the Miner in Prescott; only the 
Towns of Tucson Prescott & Yuma 
Existed, only Settlements on the Gila, 
Salt River, San Pedro and_ other 
Places were known & Life in those 
settlements was not Secure; what a 
great Joy it was for those Early Pio- 


neers to receive a News Paper No- 
body knows better than the Writer 
of this Sketch a great many of those 
Subscribers have gone for Ever and 
when I look over the List of those 
who read in former Days and find 
Names like Ferdinand Berthold, John 
Montgomery, A. C. Benedict King 
Woolsey, John T. Smith and others, 
it Seems to me that we have lived 
a long while and have reason to be 
glad to have Seen great Changes for 
the better. We have now in this 
Territory Eight daily and twenty five 
Weekly Papers. We receive Mails 
twice a Day instead twice a Week 
and Some People are actually growl- 
ing at the Mails now. We can reach 
this Town in two Days from San 
Francisco and in five from New York 
in a Palace Car. Compare this move 
and recollect how You Pioneers came 
and You will admit this is a great 
Change. When You Sit down at the 
Fashion or the Maison Dove and Eat 
Your Roast Chicken, Frogs or drink 


Interior view of J. S. Mansfeld’s “Pioneer 
News Depot” circa 1886-1890. Mansfeld in 
background. E. E. Whitney, clerk in the 
front. 
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Your Wine & Imported Beer and re- 
member what You got at Joe Sten- 
gass, You must also feel glad to have 
Seen the Change as Beans and a 
tough Beef steak were Joe’s Staple 
article. Ice, Gas and Electric Lights 
were unknown. 

In looking back to 1870 I hardly 
believe that the next fifteen Years 
can bring greater changes then the 
last fifteen have brought us; the Town 
will grow, People will have more 
Comfort, more Railroads will be 
build, more Mercantile Houses Estab- 
lished, but the Change between 1870 
and our 1874 is So great that I can- 
not believe that a greater one be in 
Store for those Pioneer who will live 
to See the Year 2000. We had in 1870 
one Hotel two Restaurants; one Drug 
Store, one Tinshop, one Watch maker, 
one News Depot & Book Store, two 
Butchershops, two Blacksmith Shops; 
1 Printing Office in Connection with 
the Citizen; 1 Brewery; about five 
Barrooms; two Barbershops; Eight 
Stores of General Merchandise; one 
Catholic Church (no other Place of 
Worship Existed then) a Very poor 
Excuse for a School at that time; 
this was about all we had in 1870; 
Compare this with the present City 
and You must admit a Wonderfull 
Change. 

Having Carried Papers in_ this 
Town for Seven Years myself and 
knowing therefore from my own 
knowledge what Tucson was, I wish 
to state here, that the town was 
Nearly as Large in 1870 as it is now; 
I mean to Say the streets were about 
just as long. We have added Buells 
addition on the other side of the 


NOTE 
The Annual meeting of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society will be held 
in November. Invitations will be mailed 
to all members as soon as the date is 
confirmed. 


Track and some Buildings in Bruck- 
ners addition, but we have filled up 
and added a great many Houses and 
of better Material and a better Style 
of Building then formerly when Men 
could not get any thing Except Ado- 
bes & Vegas. 

In Conclusion I wish to say to the 
Pioneers, that as one object of this 
Society is to gather Statistics of the 
County and leave it to future His- 
torians to write a Correct History of 
Arizona, it is our duty, to get all in- 
formation we can of things that hap- 
pened in former Days, and Each 
Pioneer Can Contribute Something 
which may be of Value and Interrest- 
ing to those who will succeed us. I 
therefore call again on those Pioneers 
who lived here from 1850 to 1870 to 
give us a History of those times and 
Short Sketches of those who are dead. 
also a List of those who were Mur- 
dered by the Indians. in this Manner 
we Can Easily get a great Deal Ma- 
terial, which will throw light on the 
Early History of Arizona. 

I close my Recollections of former 
times, hoping, that Arizona Pioneers 
will not follow the Example of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers in one Matter; that is, 
that when they have acumulated a 
fortune, to Shake the Dust from their 
feet & leave Arizona, to spend the 
Mone made here in other Countries. 
It is True, that Men have a right to 
go were they please, but it is also 
true, that a man owes Something to 
the Country and to the People among 
whom he has made his fortune and 
nothing is more discouraging to those 
who remain here, as to See the rich 
Men of the Country, pulling up 
Stakes. 


MUSEUM EXHIBIT SCHEDULE 
July: Railroading 


August: Arizona Ghost Towns 
September: The Greenway Collection 
October: Sheriffs and Outlaws 
November: Photography 
December: Children’s Toys 
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ARIZONA HISTORY FROM NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


[The Lothario Wore Bifocals] 


The St. Johns Herald, October 5, 1893. 
THERE WAS A SLIGHT DIFFICULTY last 
Saturday night, between a young Lo- 
thario and one who is old enough to 
be rather blaze in such affairs. over 
the affections of a fair but frail sister, 
in which the younger one held the 
fort. The same damsel has been the 
cause of mroe [sic] trouble in the 
immediate past, not withstanding the 
fact that she is a grandmother. 


[Operating Without a Permit] 


The St. Johns Herald, October 5, 1893. 
PETER O'NEAL ARRIVED IN TOWN from 
Hackberry yesterday morning in a 
badly dilapidated condition. His ap- 
pearance indicated that he had come 
out second best in a prize fight. His 
left optic was beautifully draped in 
black and purple with a line of yel- 
low around the outer edge. He in- 
formed Judge Logan that the artist 
who did the decoration act was E. G. 
York, the second foreman at Hack- 
berry, and further alleged that it was 
done contrary to the form of the stat- 
ute in such cases made and provided. 
Whereupon Judge Logan issued a 
warrant for York to show cause why 
his artistic handiwork should not be 
termed in ordinary legal parlance as- 
sault and battery. From the Mineral 
Wealth. 


[An Observatory for Tucson? ] 


The St. Johns Herald, March 22, 1894. 
PROFESSOR [ANDREW ELLICOTT] DOUG- 
Lass,* Of Harvard University, who 
is in this part of the country for the 
purpose of fixing upon a suitable lo- 
cation for an observatory station, ar- 
rived in Tucson Sunday night from 
Tombstone and took quarters at the 
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San Xavier. In the afternoon he vis- 
ited Sentinel Peak, accompanied by 
I. A. Shedd, and expressed his inten- 
tion of making observations until a 
late hour. His impressions will be 
made known later. The professor 
has already formed a very favorable 
opinion of Tucson and surroundings 
and the beautiful spring climate.— 
From the Enterprise. 


* Editors note: It may be interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Douglass still 
lives in Tucson. His contributions in 
the fields. of Dendrochronolgy, Ar- 
chaeology and History are monumen- 
tal. 


[The Typesetter Was an Ungulate] 


THE EDITOR OF A WEEKLY Journal lately 
lost two of his subscribers through 
accidentally departing from the 
beaten track in his answers to corre- 
spondents, says the Richmond Star. 
Two of his subscribers wrote to ask 
him his remedy for their respective 
troubles. No. 1, the happy father of 
twins, wrote to inquire the best way 
to get them over their teething, and 
No. 2 wanted to know how to protect 
his orchards from the myriads of 
grasshoppers. The editor framed his 
answer upon the orthodox lines, but 
unfortunately transposed their two 
names, with the result that number 
1, who was blessed with the twins, 
read in reply to his query, “Cover 
them carefully with straw and set fire 
to them, and the little pests, after 
jumping about in the flames a few 
minutes, will speedily be settled;” 
while No. 2, plagued with grasshop- 
pers, was told to “give a little castor 
oil and rub their gums gently with 
a bone.” 


" 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION DRAWS 
RECORD CROWD AT TUBAC FOR FIRST EVENT 


ON JULY FOURTH, a crowd of some 1200 people took part in the first of many 
events planned by the Arizona Civil War Centennial Commission over the 


next four years. 


In essence it was a good old Fourth of July celebration 


held not to celebrate the bloody conflict between the states but rather to 
commemorate the idea that our great country was welded together as a 


result of the conflict and that this nation learned from its mistakes. 


The 


Tubac Fourth celebration was marked by some very patriotic events —a 
colorful day in the rebirth of this, our oldest white settlement. 
The Program: 


Professor John A. Carroll, Professor of History, 


Robert Berman, who played Sylvester Mowry 


Lenard Brown, who played George D. Mercer, Mowry’s 


second, and Gus Seligman, who played Captain John Donald- 


10:45 A.M. CEREMONY 
11:00 A.M. Fast-Draw 
12:00 Noon Epwarp EpHriAM Cross - SYLVESTER Mowry DUEL 
NARRATOR: 
University of Arizona 
Dueuists: Alan Fudge, who played E. E. Cross 
SECONDs: 
son, the second for Cross 
12:30 P.M.  BarsBecue at the Community Hall 
2:30 P.M. Musketry SHoot — Old Pueblo Muzzle Loaders Club 


4:00 P.M. 


MEMBERS OF THE Postal History De- 
partment of this Society were en- 
gaged in two post office activities. 
The Tubac post office was re-opened 
July 4 for the celebration. At this 
event, the first of eight scheduled 
covers depicting the re-enactments 
was issued. More than 5,600 pieces 
of mail awaited this cancel and slo- 
gan. 


Arizona Honor Her 
Civil War Soldiers 


On August 1, Anzonians witnessed 
the second of the events scheduled 
by the Commission. During the en- 
tire day, visitors toured the Histor- 
ical Society, saw the dedication of a 
special post office unit and in the 
evening witnessed the re-enactment 
of Colonel John R. Baylor’s Terri- 
torial Proclamation. This event 100 
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MeEmMoRrIAL SERVICE at the Tubac Cemetery 


years ago, saw Arizona established as 
a Territory of the Confederacy. The 
restored Territorial Post Office is one 
which had been used at Benson and 
St. David for more than 50 years. It 
was obtained by Mrs. M. A. Goodwin 
in 1920 and given to the Historical 
Society by her granddaughter, Mrs. 
A. L. Smith. Through the efforts of 
Mr. William Alexander, Curator of 
the Postal History Department of this 
Society, a special one-day cancella- 
tion was obtained. This special can- 
cellation was provided and used on 
approximately 7,000 pieces of mail. 
Interested persons who wish to have 
covers bearing the two special can- 
cels shown in this issue of the jour- 
nal should refer to the instructions 
given on page 42 of the last issue of 
this journal. 


TERRITORIAL 
CENTENNIAL 
1861—1961 
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PIMERIA ALTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On juty 21, the Pimeria Alta Histor- 
ical Society held its July meeting at 
the site of Old Fort Buchanan near 
Patagonia. On that date 100 years 
ago, Union troops destroyed the post 
to keep it and its supplies from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Confeder- 
acy. Mr. Harry Chernin, President, 


and Robert Lenon, Vice-President of 4 
the Society, made arrangements with 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Carrington, own- 

ers of the property, to hold the ob- 

servances at the post. At noon a 

roundup-style luncheon was held on 

the site. At 1:30 p.m. speakers out- ‘ 
lined the history of the area. 


POSTAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


MANY OF THE ACtTiviTiEs of this de- 
partment have been turned to the 
issuance of the special covers depict- 
ing eight important Civil War events 
in Arizona. These eight covers, hand- 
somely designed by the Cabat-Gill 
Agency of Tucson, will become col- 
lectors’ items within a short time. 

The Postal History exhibit for July 
centered around Greeting Cards of 
50 years ago. An ample display of 
patriotic, comic and holiday cards 
was seen by many summer tourists. 
Like exhibits will be seen monthly 
from now on. 

A number of new members have 
been enrolled as deputy sheriffs in 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


DuRING THE PAST SUMMER, the Historical Society provided a series of nine 
educational programs for children between the ages of 8 and 16. These 
workshops were designed to acquaint the children with a variety of hobbies 
The programs, held in the Museum Hall of the Society 
Building, attracted some 1200 children over the nine-week period. It is hoped 
that each child has learned something about a particular subject and an 
interest has developed in one of the hobbies discussed. 


and subjects. 


The program schedule follows: 


Date: Program: 

July 5, 1961 The World of 
Children’s Books 

July 12 The Collecting of 
Model Soldiers 

July 19 Stamp Collecting 

July 26 Archaeology 

August 2 Arizona History 
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the “Philatelic Rangers.” Among 
these are Herman Berlowe, Tucson; 
Postmaster Harold Collins, Tucson; 
Fritz R. Hazard, Saunderstown, 
Rhode Island; Harry L. Lindquist, 
New York; Willard C. Patrick, Tuc- 
son; Art Springer, Tucson, and Omega 
Williamson, Tucson. Gifts of stamps 
and philatelic items have been con- 
tributed during the last quarter by: 
Mr. Walter A. Benz, New York; Don 
Carter, Dallas, Texas; Albert W. Ev- 
ans, Tucson; Mrs. E. C. Morton, Tu- 
bac, Arizona; Mr. Charles E. Wise, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and_ the 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh. 


Lecturer: 
Mr. Walter Eidson, Head Children’s 
Department, Tucson Public Library 
Professor Jack Lee, Director 
University of Arizona Band 
Mr. William Alexander and Mr. 
Albert Evans of the Historical 
Society Postal History Department 
Mr. Al Johnson, Archaeologist 
Arizona State Museum 
Mr. Ray Brandes, Historian, Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society 
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August 9 
August 16 
August 23 


Model Railroading 
Arizona History 
The Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum 


August 30 Postal History ‘ 


— 


IN THE 


SOME SIX YEARS AGO, permanent ex- 
hibits were established in the Mu- 
seum Hall of the Historical Society. 
These particular displays, arranged 
counter-clockwise, were so planned 
as to explain chronologically the 
course of history in Arizona and the 
Southwest. Each exhibit is an entity 
representing some phase of the his- 
toric past. Labels explain the period 
shown, and describe the objects on 
view. The accompanying photograph 
depicts the period of the “Spanish 
Conquistadores.” It is but one of 


Professor Jack Lee — Workshop on Model Soldiers 


Mr. Russell Webber, Tucson 
Mr. Ray Brandes 
Mr. Hal Gras 


Mr. William Alexander and Mr. 
Albert Evans of the Historical 
Society Postal History Department 


MUSEUM HALL 


some eighteen such exhibits around 
the Hall, beginning with the Indians 
of Arizona. The last displays rep- 
resent the period when Arizona 
achieved Statehood. 

Changing monthly exhibits in the 
center of the Hall provide unique 
displays of a wide variety utilizing 
both archival material as well as cul- 
tural artifacts. The museum exhibit 
schedule in this issue of the journal 
provides an example of the variety 
planned for the rest of this year. In 
addition the Postal History Depart- 
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The “Kitchen” — a room in the 


Museum 
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The “Spanish Conquistadores” — a permanent exhibit 
x 
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ment provides an exhibit each month 
featuring the mail service in the west. 

In addition to these types of ex- 
hibits, four period rooms give the 
visitor the opportunity of seeing the 
interior of a home of the 1880's and 
the 1890's. Furnished rooms include 
a kitchen, parlor and bedroom. <A 
combination saloon, gambling room 
and business office provide some very 
interesting examples of what life was 
like at that time. The accompany- 
ing picture shows the kitchen in the 
“home.” Of especial interest is the 
desk from the Orndorff Hotel, taken 
from the building constructed in Tuc- 
son in 1856. Registers at the desk 
from the 1910's contain signatures of 
some of the personalities of the period 


who stayed at that fine hotel. The 
desk is shown in the accompanying 
photograph, with William Alexander 
standing in as temporary Justice of 
the Peace and desk clerk. 

In the patio, a variety of displays 
attract tourists and visitors from all 
over the world. The Butterfield Stage 
Coach and the 1904 fire engine par- 
ticularly interest the school children, 
Rock and mineral hounds can see a 
variety of specimens being shown. 
A blacksmith shop, Tucson’s first fire 
bell and examples of mining equip- 
ment round out the displays. The 
Historical Society is open from 8:00 
A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Monday through 
Friday and from 8:00 A.M. to 1:00 
P.M. on Saturday. 


Photo credits in this section to Mr. French Anderson 


Desk from the Old Orndorff Hotel 
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DUST FROM THE ARCHIVES 


ORGANIZATIONS TOURING the Histor- 
ical Society within recent months in- 
clude the Western Writers of Amer- 
ica, who held their convention in 
Tucson in late June. In early July, 
the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion brought members from all over 
the country to Tucson for its conven- 
tion. And the International 20-30 
Clubs also met in Tucson for their 
first annual convention, visiting the 
Society as a part of their program. 
Many acquisitions have been made 
in the Archives since March. Ed. Bar- 
tholomew, publisher at Ruidoso, New 
Mexico, continues to provide the So- 
ciety with copies of his current pub- 
lications. George Chambers, Daniel 
J. W. Huntington, Mrs. William L. 
Lance, James Murphy, Mrs. A. C. 
Overpeck and Antonio Pompa y 


Pompa, Secretario Perpetuo de la 
Academia de Ciencias, Mexico, have 
given sizable contributions of mate- 
rial for research purposes. Mrs. Ronna 
Hill Winsor, Western author, re- 
cently donated her good collection 
of research materials and published 
works. One gift of note was that 
from Mrs. Robert R. French, grand- 
daughter of Colonel Eugene B. Beau- 
mont, commanding officer of Fort 
Bowie in the 1880’s. Mrs. French, of 
Cannondale, Connecticut, gave to the 
Society a number of photographs of 
the old post, of some of the officers 
stationed there and of some of the 
important Apaches of the period. In 
addition, a map was received of 
Crook’s expedition against the Chi- 
ricahuas May 1 to June 10, 1883. 


NEW STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is pleased to 
announce two new staff appointments 
in July. Dr. Arthur Woodward, a 
long-time friend and associate, has 
accepted the position of Curator of 
Collections. Born in Des Moines, 
Iowa, he served with the 20th Reg- 
ular Infantry in World War I. He 
studied history under Herbert E. 
Bolton at the University of Califor- 
nia and anthropology under Alfred 
E. Kroeber at the same institution. 
For three years he was on the re- 
search staff of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
in New York, and for some 25 years 
was Chief Curator of History and 
Anthropology at the Los Angeles 
County Museum. Dr. Woodward has 
worked with the National Park Serv- 
ice at many National Parks and Mon- 
uments setting up exhibit plans and 
acting in a research capacity. His 
experience includes the Chairmanship 
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of the Los Angeles County Land- 
marks Committee and he is a Special 
Advisor to the “Committee for the 
Preservation and Restoration of His- 
toric Sites in Arizona.” The addition 
of Dr. Woodward to our staff is a 
most welcome one; he will be invalu- 
able to the Society. 

The position of Assistant Curator 
of Collections has been filled by Lynn 
R. Bailey, a native of Los Angeles. 
He is the son of the prominent his- 
torian and author, Paul D. Bailey. 
Lynn is a competent printer, having 
learned the trade with several Los 
Angeles printing firms. He worked 
at Westernlore Publishers, where he 
learned the publishing and editing 
of Western Americana. Before com- 
ing to Arizona he attended Glendale 
Junior College and San Fernando 
State College, majoring in Anthropol- 
ogy. In 1960 he and his wife moved 
to Arizona, where he enrolled at The 
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University of Arizona to continue his 
studies in anthropology and western 
American history. He was affiliated 
with the Archaeological Survey As- 
sociation of Southern California, and 
took part in archaeological excava- 


tions in Ventura County and _ the 
Channel Islands. More recently he 
attended The University of Arizona 
Archaeological Field School at Point 
of Pines. 


OUR EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is pleased to 
have the services of Dr. Louis Ber- 
nard Schmidt Sr. in the capacity of 
Editorial Associate for this journal. 
Dr. Schmidt was born at Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, and studied at Cornell College, 
the Universities of Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. From 1906-1911 he was 
Assistant Professor of History at Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts; Associate Professor from 
1911-1919 and Professor and Head 
Department History and Government 
1919-1945, and Professor of History 
1945-1951. He taught summers at the 
Universities of Alabama, Texas, Ore- 
gon and Arizona. He is now Professor 


Emeritus of History at Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology, 
His rich editorial experience in- 
cludes three years on the editorial 
board of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review. He has written ap- 
proximately 100 articles for some 32 
professional magazines, as well as 
many book reviews for both journals 
and newspapers. He has also con- 
tributed to periodicals, the Diction- 
ary of American Biography and the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. Dr. 
Schmidt is a most welcome associate; 
we are grateful for the advantage of 
his background and experience in the 
preparation of this journal. 


American Anthropologist 

American Heritage 

American Historical Review 

Catholic Historical Review 

Century Magazine 

Civil War History 

County Museum Quarterly, Los Angeles 
County Museum 

Harpers New Monthly 

Hispanic American Historical Review 

Journal of American Folklore 


WANTED* 


The Society badly needs back issues of these magazines and journals. We would ap- 
preciate your gifts of copies for use in the Archives by researchers: 


McClures Magazine 

Military Collector and Historian 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Montana: The Magazine of Western History 
Natural History 

New Mexico Anthropologist 
Overland Monthly 

Pacific Historical Review 

Scribners Magazine 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
The Historian 


* The Society is grateful to the 
number of individuals who have con- 
tributed to our section housing jour- 
nals and magazines. Mr. H. L. Briggs’ 
gift of a number of volumes of the 
Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia Quarterly filled in the missing 
years to make a complete series. 
Mrs. Margaret Neal Herndon pro- 
vided some volumes of the Century 
Magazine. Dr. Arthur Woodward 
gave Field and Stream for the years 
1894 to 1905, and Dr. Carl Guthe gave 
some ten years of the American An- 


thropologist. Frank Hillary has been 
donating the Gun Report and J. Cam- 
eron Greenleaf some runs of Ameri- 
can Antiquity, while Mr. John Dun- 
kel provided some volumes of the 
American Heritage and the County 
Museum Quarterly, Los Angeles 
County Museum. We hope others 
will help us build this division of 
the Archives by similar actions. The 
growing number of researchers is 
constantly benefited by the immedi- 
ate availability of such material. 
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Home of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
949 East Second Street, Tucson, Arizona 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
The membership classification listed .below, was revised Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. Now the three classes of membership can satisfy all 
residents of Arizona as well as those who live out-of-state. The 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society is your “State Historical 
Society”. We encourage anyone with a true interest in history to 
join. Please note changes in PARTICIPATING and JUNIOR 


categories. 
MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 
CLASS I 
PIONEER: Direct descendants of residents of 


Arizona who arrived prior to January 
1, 1870. (Initial admission fee $3.00 
and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 


TERRITORIAL: Direct descendants of residents of 
Arizona before February 14, 1912. 
(Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$3.00 yearly dues. ) 


HISTORICAL: Direct descendants or residents of 
Arizona for 30 years. (Initial admission 
fee $3.00 and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 


CLASS II 
PARTICIPATING: No residential requirement. (Initial 
admission fee $3.00 and $5.00 yearly 
dues. No voting privileges. ) 
CLASS III 
JUNIOR: Any youth between 12 and 21 years of 


age. (Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$2.00 yearly dues. No voting privileges. ) 
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Blow, Mrs. Mabel Forseth 
Burden, Mrs. Sophie F. 
Dawson, Glen 

Derwin, Mrs. Lewis T. 
Fletcher, John D. 
Galleher, Paul W. 
Getzwiller, Mrs. Clar 
Gregg, Miss Mike 
Guinn, Dr. Hugh N. 
Guthe, Dr. Carl E. 


Haney, Mrs. J. W. (Prudence Myrland) 


Hardy, Miss Ashby 
Higgins, Joseph 
Hunt, Mrs. Thomas C. 


NEW MEMBERS 

Ives, Dr. Ronald L. 

Jackson, Luther Earl 

Johnson, Henry Pickens, Jr. 
Kassler, Mrs. Luisa R. 

Martin, Mrs. R. N. (Helen S.) 
Meyer, Archie Martin (Jake) 
Meyer, Mrs. A. M. (Florence Jackson) 
Neel, Mrs. W. L. (Ora A.) 
Popkin, Mrs. Laura Ronstadt 
Saylor, Miss E. Josephine 

Smith, Mrs. Annie Laurie Wright 
Stewart, Mrs. A. H. (Effie Brooks ) 
TeSelle, Mrs. Eleanor Mary 


NEW NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


J. Augustine Donohue, S. J., Los Angeles, 
California 

E. I. Edwards, Arcadia, California 

Henry McReynolds, Riverdale, New York 

Mary Lu Moore, Tucson, Arizona 

Dr. Jesse D. Rising, Kansas City, Kansas 

Dan L. Thrapp, Whittier, California 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS 


State Historical Society of Colorado, 


Denver, Colorado 
Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 
Grand Canyon College, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Oregon Historical Society, 
Portland, Oregon 
Phoenix College Library, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
San Diego Public Library, 
San Diego, California 


TO ARIZONIANA 


Texas State Library, 
Austin, Texas 

Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 

University of Denver (Colorado Seminary), 
University Park, Colorado 

University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 

University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, California 

University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


du Memoriam 


Edwin T. Bower (1881-1961) 

Ada Bedford Lineweaver Cochrane 
(1870-1961 ) 

William F. Dreyfuss (1879-1961 ) 

Raoul Alfonso Escobosa (1921-1961) 

Elijah Fornea (1890-1961 ) 

Herbert A. Morrison (1896-1961 ) 

Mrs. M. E. O’Bryan (1887-1961 ) 

Ralph W. Sturgis (1878-1961 ) 
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STAFF OF THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Yndia Smalley Moore Historical Secretary and Director 
Edith O. Kitt Secretary Emeritus 
Dr. Arthur Woodward Chief Curator of Collections 
Sadie Schmidt Research Librarian 
Lenard Brown Assistant Librarian 
Nova Alderson Cataloguer 
Edna Agee Secretary to Historian 
Margaret Dovery Bookkeeper 
Mary A. Billings Typist 
ASSOCIATE STAFF MEMBERS 
William L. Alexander Honorary Philatelic Curator 
Albert W. Evans Associate Philatelic Curator 
Dr. Louis B. Schmidt Editorial Associate 
VOLUNTEER WORKERS 
Eileen Anderson Historical Society Representative, Clifton 
French Anderson Photographer 
Ann Chambers (Junior League of Tucson) ..... Library 
Frank Hillary Library 
Ionne Ladd Newspaper Research Project 
Leslie McLean Historical Society Representative, Morenci 
Louise Martz Library 
Patricia O'Reilly Pettis Library 
Elizabeth R. Taylor Newspaper Research Project 
Omega Williamson Newspaper Research Project 
OFFICERS 
Harold C. Steinfeld President 
John C. Etchells Treasurer 
Edward F. Echols Marshal 
Joan Y. Evans Recording Secretary 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

George W. Chambers Ann Eve Mansfeld Johnson 

Dr. Robert H. Forbes Ade Abbott 

Dr. Nelson C. Bledsoe Carlos Ronstadt 

John W. Murphey Clay Lockett 

Byron Ivancovich James M. Murphy, Attorney 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


George Babbitt, Jr. 
Louis Escalada 
Fireman 
Fred: J. Fritz 
Barry Goldwater 
Lloyd C. Henning 
Mrs. Ethel Macia 
Robert Procknow 
Philip Rockfellow 
Edward F. Ronstadt 
Mrs. Mary Smith 
Charles A. Stauffer 
Mrs. Clara T. Woody 
Harry Chernin 
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APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 
Tue W. J. Hottway FounpDATION 
under the direction of Mrs. Byron IvANCOVICH ; 
and Associates 
Mrs. Harry W. HarpHaM, Mr. WALTER A. QUINLAN 


Currently Available: 

KINO’S PLAN for the Development of Pimeria Alta, Arizona & Upper California: 
A Report to the Mexican Viceroy. Translated and annotated by Ernest 
J. Burrus, S.J. Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $6.75. 


Juan ANTONIO Battuasar: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1774-1775 
Two original reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 
Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 
A WESTERLY TREND 
Being a veracious chronicle of more than sixty years of joyous wanderings, mostly i 
search of space and sunshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeside Press. Price $2.50. 
AN Arizona GATHERING: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 
Edited by Donald M. Powell. Price: Hard Cover $7.50; Format $5.50. 


Forthcoming publications 
Hepan, CALIFORNIA! 
The Journal of Cave Johnson Couts from Monterey, Mexico, to Los Angeles, Calif 
nia, 1848-1849. Early fall release. 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. 
Missionary IN Sonora: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.]. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. : 
Gerorce’s Hanp’s Diary: The Civil War Years 
Edited by Arthur Woodward. : 


AT THE SALES DESK 


KINO: A COMMEMORATION. Includes “A Short Assessment” 
of Kino by Patricia P. Paylore, 24 sketches of activities of Kino 
by artist Ted DeGrazia and a bibliography by Donald M. 
Powell. $1.00 


ArIzoniANa: The Journal of Arizona History 
Volume I, 4 issues $5. 
Volume II, Nos. 1, 2, 3. @ 1 


BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND Mai Across ARIZONA, l 
1858-1861, A Centennial Publication for 3 
Members of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society, edited, designed and published by 
Arizona Silhouettes, Tucson. $1.00 


GumE TO THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ARIZONA 
PionEERs’ Historica Society. Dittoed (1961), 
94 pp. Indexed. Compiled and edited by Ray Brandes $2.50 
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